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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALI 


MAKE 


yol 


FREE 
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teachings of the Bible that it is wrong 
to bear false witness against my 
brother 


H 


tie Black, Justice 
William O. Douglas, and Chief Jus 
tice Earl Warren hose dissent in 
the Uphaus case eloquently if 
vainly to halt the erosion ol 
the Bill of Rights 
Holida Greetings 


To Adlai [ stevenson whose 
speeches on American foreign policy 
have held out a compelling alterna 
tive to the frozen, negative approac! 
pursued by those in power 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Ezell Blair, David Richmond 
Franklin McLain, and Joseph M« 
Neil, four freshmen at the Negro 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, who i 
troduced an irresistible new dimer 
sion—passive resistance—to the strug 
gle for civil rights by staging the first 
lunch-counter sit-in 


Holiday Greetings 


To Dag Hammarskjold, who fights 


on, vel 


face oO 


| ! 
United N 


’ 
il 


strument to 


ell, whose 


] 


ana spo 


Yanki 





torial insights into the other countries have consistently bee ther form non-violent p 


1uses of conflict in Latin ie best t me out of the nation’ discrimination, dem 


I 
social fermen 


slgnihcant 


Minnesota and Wisconsit ( epresentative Robert W 
n Associations, which braved ( mele! { Wisconsin, one ofl 
vrath of American Legion M: ers f the Democratic I 
irthyite in refusing to dro ject rwhelmingly 


Lerner from their co 


store, 


Hubert H 


test, isserting 
serve 


Amendment 


Estes Kefauver, whe 
ce as Senator trom 


d a by 


Representatives William H 
Vermont, Byron L. Johnsor 
Colorado. and Charles O. Porter 


I 


of Oregon, who fought so militantly 
tive American loreign policy 


defeat in then bid 


<a Council 
irector, Harold 
to provide 

| 


ection 


nination 
Greeti 


Morgan, whos¢ 

throw reve iling 

much that is significant but 

Ol suppressed by so many of 
ntemporaries 


Creeti 


To Marquis ( 
gton dispatch 

t-Dispatch in the field of t ban 
ytiations and the Administration's 


orts to transter nuclear weapons to 
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Poverty of a Poli In a continent surging with revolt 

against poverty and seething with fairs; ther were 
suspicion of Yankee imperialism, t a pi disorder that 
President Eisenhower's action could is thi r| the continent 
only recall for Latin Americans the lare in Costa 
hated era of gunboat diplomacy a1 : ilvador, , Venezuela, 


identify the United States stil I and rgenti nd there were new 





elections, 
Port-au-Prince 


closely with right-wing authoritarian ensiol i iduras, Colombia, 


g 
ism bent on throttling re 
Nicaragua and Guatemala 


. wcre 
Both nations are rotten-ripe for : 


(lomn 
reform, if not revolution. Three out : 


i ] 
, ’ ilicats 
victor nne of every four Guatemalans are land eee 
, oo defeating 

the resurrection an less, illiterate peasants whose aver- 

of Franklin D. Roose- age income is less than $250 a year 
ove! 

eichbor Policy. v And yet President Miguel Ydigoras 


che iaiemmaans Fuentes squandered a million dol 


ot iile 


lars to put down the recent uprising 
which Richard Dudman, correspond 
ent for the St. Louis Post-Dispat 
who was on the scene, report d 
probably ( ld have been sup 
of The eer pressed with two truckloads of sol 


; diers.” Ydigoras proceeded to 
i ivi 


pend the iding Guatemala 
newspaper for an article 

the truth 

idio stati 
suppression 
swathe the 


7 censors 


The situatior 
more desperat 
te! poverty 
hard to believe 
Somoza, who 


made th 


Nicaragua 
Thomas E. Whal 
mental insensitir 
t ol |! 
Jenner and 
McCarthy 


ricrene 


RK 


som 


mtinuing en 
in Nicaragua 


guished friends in Latin America, 





less Latin Americans, despite all the 


ill-will that has been bul up 


these fifteen ears 


} 


neigh borlines 
bn ons 


bicttil 


America, rather t 


powt ri 


Land of Subsidy 





recent 
had 


were tew can 


idential 


time the 


political 
become 


lid cs, 


ended, it 


nominees on 

eye to eye on eithe 
f tl 
But there 


ie farm probiem or its 


solution were two items ol 


farm ym ow Imost everyone, 


candidate and t ilike, seemed to 
farmer is heavil usually 
ubsidized by the Fed 

rnment; and, he 
f the Ameri 
ceive such support 
se fit 


On Even 


Ppinent 
this 


ag it many ot 1oO approve 


of farm subsidies a grossly exag 


d notion of how much farmers 


the government treas 


or no knowledge of the 
huge subsidies paid to 

our economy. Presi 
exam 
ill Depart 


Agriculture expenditures as 


is of 
I I enh wel 


plas referred to ove 


: 
himself, for 


ct payments to 
for half 


ncome i 


more 
too 


times 


s about farm subsi 


sell 


Stays 


larme! repay 
the a »p If the 


below parity, the farme delivers the 


may 


market price 


6 


crop to the government in payment 
of the loan 

In 1958, farmers’ 
receipts were thirty-three billion dol 
thirteen 
amounted 


} 


when total cash 


lars and net income about 


billions, direct payments 
billion dol- 
the 


) 
pian, 


» a little more than one 
Most ol 


th r-Benson 


unde} 
bank 

h was recognized soon after its 
failure and 
the net 


this camec 


soil 
inception as a disastrous 
abandoned. That same yea 

the government under the 
program was $1.1 bil 
of which went to farmers 


loss to 
price 
lion, not 


support 
al 
Price supp 


i 


l 
rt paymn nts to tarmers 


vary widely. Some crops, such as corn 


and wheat, receive substantial subsi 


dies, but not to be gC 
know! 
farm production is unaided by price 
that . 


maining forty-three per cent receives 


it seems 


that tilty-seven pel 


supports and much of the 1 


only support, depénding on 


Spo! dic 
current market conditions. 
[he second major 


made is that farming is by no means 


that 


point t 


economy 
The House 
mittee on Agriculture has | 
a review ot government 
makes it clear that 

by virtually all 


the only area in the 
7 hsid 
receives Subsidies 
I 
subsidies 


which their 


ms economic 


ymmiuttee s review 


with the sobering statement that 


subsidy 1S the oldest econ 
ciple written 
United States, 


enumerate a 


into the 
score ol subsicd 


grams, st 


ot | 


irting with the protective 
"20 


tarill 


1827 and 


granted 6,340,339 


€ Between 1866, the 


ernment 


] 
public lands QO 
I 


| rivate in 


encourage canal building 


mprovement 

¢ Approximately 183 million ac 
of Federal and 
granted to railroads between 
1871 

€ Many 


dollars ha 


state lands were 


1850 and 


assigned 
Federal government to ocean and ail 
} .. 


mail subsidies. The first mail subsi 


was paid more than one hundred 


years ago, in 1845 


« Hundreds ot 


millions of dollars 
have been used to subsidize the build 
ing of ships on American ways. For 
$40 million 


example, approximately 
in subsidy was paid recently on the 


privately owned luxury liner, United 


that plies 
| Europe 


State between tl 
try an 
ship was given as $76,800,000 
In comparing the cost of the 
progr with 
other areas, Committee came 


subsidy subsidies 


with some 
pri Se 
1960 


ception 


$6.8 billion. In comparison 
q Mail subsi 
recent velve 
billion. 
€ Busine } 
including umortiz 


pt tWal amountec 


billion 
¢ Airlines 
1959, 


trom 


subsidie « 


million 


duced 
payment 
rtmental budg 
because the Agricul 
| : 
WuUti 


l appropria 


counting 


ol ro} 
to State Department pr 
cultural expenditures 
ruse witl 4 


Moreovet 


oced 


Millions for Defense 





that 
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tains the industrial 
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fense und contracts vn) as- Whatever may be the solution to 
the farm problem, the search for it 
must be based on an understanding 
of where we are now—an accurate 
portrait of the farmer today, and his 
position in our economy. It is a grim 
portrait 
q Farmers’ net income, in relation 
to volume of sales, is at its lowest 
ebb since 1910 
¢ Average prices paid to farmers 
at the close of last vear were lower! 
ent contracts cuaran than at any time since 1933 


Wh 


en no longer needed, i € Per capita farm income is less 


plants were recogt l a than half non-farm in 
and chai 
\fter W n per cent m 


surplus ! pat “ae 
I ; ; iooas, yet 


© Last year « 


larmers 
trucks, aut lion less incot 
The Senate-Ho 
mittee, headed 
Paul Douglas ntly reported that 
prospects {ol 1960's are 
bleak and nat Ssigniltican 
tions in farm a progran 
lead only to t 
larmer 
If existing pri 
duction § control vere abandoned 
the Committee reported, farmers’ net 
income by 1965 would fall thirty-six 
pel cent below 1959 levels 
eter This somber picture bears 
seiaieeiidiad. Tcneadin. wai ‘ath resemblance to the frequer 
ints al picture of the pampered 
2 a aoe singled out by the 
ingled 
ment for unique 
feeding. 
The Progres 


Who Is Subsidizine Whom? tense of offering 





Committee brought ou ion a neatly Ps 
' ° the perplexing 
confess that our 
people starving 
lly to the ad 
ol the Fi 
vosed by senator 
Leon Ke 
w ti 
achieved until 
ere of miusiniort 
standing, al 
concerning 
} 


cleared aw 
examined 


light 


Clemency for Morton Sobell 





Success in the pursuit 
justice Is uncertain under the 
circumstances. But in the cli 


hysteria that prevailed at 
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The Holy Days 


by HAL BORLAND 


New 
this 
importance, 


hee -hristmas and 
yeal 


but | 


on a Sunday 


minor 
that Mars is now only 


f 


about thirty million miles away from 


Earth 
quarter on 


Toy 


one day 


Also that the moon, in its 
Christmas, will be 
trom ! il] on New 


also in the ascendant 


iway 
's nd was 
on Thank 


some astrolo 


giving [There must be 
rical meaning in this, o1 
though 


I do 


( ale n 


at least a zodiacal me 


I am not the one to int 


ining 
rpret it 
that with these 


Say ough, 


drical and astronon il « yincid 
Sundays d, there should be 


some measure of added holiness even 


ences, 


include 


the holidays will be officially 
Monday bankers 
and mailmen need the time off, mail 
Maybe we can spare 
Sund Monday, 
God 
endurit mysteries of 
minds off 


eved machines that reduce everything 


though 
observed on since 
men especially 
a few minutes 
to think about man and and 
fate ind the 
life and get our the fishy 
to mathematical equations 

I was out digging parsnips with a 
pick-axe the other day and looked up 
at the 
home 


be vond the 
thought 


mountain just 


pasture and what a 
wonderful thing is a 
pine 
if the have an 
up there in the old days. It 
] ] 


mountain, or a 


tree. I even began to wonder 


Indians didn't altar 
yuld be 
an 1dc@al observe the holi 
The Greeks had Mount Olvm 
pus, and I have no doubt that the 
Mahicans who lived here in the val- 
ley had a god o1 lived up 
there on what we unimaginative folk 
today call Tom's Mountain—or who 
visited it from time to time to pick 
up the sacrificial fawns that probably 
were left there. The Indians knew 
who made the world and kept it 


place to 


days 


two who 


8 


running, and when the 


smaller 


sun cut a 
and smaller arc 
ern sky and the 


and 


in the south 
nights grew longe1 


and colder and coldet 


long I 


knew 


do anything 


they coule 


about it So they 


that only the gods 


what they could to please those gyoas 
We rely on the almanac to 
things like that for us. 


handle 


I looked up the mountain and saw 
the white ind hemlocks 
their 


pines doubly 


green with light dusting of 
and I saw the 
blue of the sky 


we have a 


deep, 


snow, distant 


beyond course 
rational ex 
planation for that blue, a scientific 
explanation 


completely 
based on the laws of 
light refraction, but I forgot all about 
that and thought that if I ever were 
gel color I 

Then I did remem 
ber the theory, and I thought how 
silly it ally, 


true as the 


that is the would 


choose tor 1 robe 
was, I though it 
temperature 


even 
might be as 
a thermometer, which was 
And I began to 


“laws” we 


shown on 
twenty-two that day 
laugh at those cite when 
we try to explain nature, because they 
aren't laws at all: 
more than 


happens in 


they are nothing 


our own record of what 


nature, monuments to 
mans own passion for words and 
figures. : 

Holid iV 
And “holy 


evcn 


means holy day, of course 
is related to 
to “healthy.” You 
back to heathen times for those mean- 
ings, but there they are. Then I 
thought how readily the “holy” 


and 
have to go 


“whole” 


was 





HAL BORLAND, who writes the edi- 
torials on neture for the New York 
Times, is the author of “High, Wide and 
Lonesome,” This Hill, This Valley 

An Amer and recentiv, “The 


Enduring Pattern.” Mr 


an Year,’ 
Borland lives in 


the Connecticut Berkshires 





ywther | 
The \ S 
butte. OI h 
halibut and, 
it any day in 


is that there were many 


even in everyday lif 


became so modern and 
because m the 
think he 

admitte 

could be 

or at least a mysteri 

ity. There was a touch 
in man, who honestly adn 
he didn’t create the 


Stars in 


earth or set 


i 


their courses 


I looked at those big, 
prope ly sweetened by the 


] 


I wondered why a parsnij 


eating after it has been 
why i potato is 
it has been 

digital computer 

the answer, some kind 

I don’t care to know what 
we should still take som« 
faith, and I have faith 

A tame } 
nips are 


irsnip. Certa 
polsono 1s 
proved, I belies The 
em! ck 
wild parsnip, and 
Socrates’ 


they ha 


the plant 


end to 

tions. If 

answer questions thi 

Activities Committee 

have indicted him for 

] ] 

of plain, everyday he 

I took the 


and 


parsnij 
went off up the I 
mark a few trees as possibil 
Christmas, and to see how t 
tridges were doing. They we! 
all right. I flushed three 

of the old, gnarled 
up there at the edge of 
hasn't been farmed in 


they 


two 


since 


here, 


quit using 


because tractors 
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1 company except 
if th 

21dmit it, are just as bafi 
by all these brand new 


glib 


most men, 


answers are answers 
manv of us have taken the tir 
ippraise them. We have 


busy reading the figures off the dials 


1961 


January, 


ytting 


o mankind 


the memory 
} 


bevond 


spiration. 


We 
window 
than §S 
shines a 
world.” 
in their 
tinuity. In 
figure of Sar 


a * 
lighted candle aloft 


And han 


very Cl 


the library table. Santa 
we remember with m«c 


sentiment, since his | ( » omehow 





manage to keep holy 


Guilt by Subpoena 


by PATRICK MURPHY MALIN 


ie SUBPOENA served by the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (HUAC) on William 
Sherwood in 1957 bore not a single 
from others 
that had heralded grief for hundreds 
of peopl Yet Sherwood took poison 
rather than what he be 
lieved would be a humiliating public 
interrogation 

Of course not even the powerful 
House Committee 


biologist 


mark to distinguish it 


submit to 


whose prescribed 
American 
could direct 
his own life. 
powel 

wielded through 

accompanied by 
that 
followed often by 


task is to investigate “un 


la a tivities,” 


to t ike 


and 


man 
direct indirect 
ommiuttee 

pul lie 


harsh 


xposure 


rob witnesses 


questions 
of dignity loss of 


livelihood social ostracism, some 


such 


Sherwood's case it 


times even prison can create 


fear that, in 
brought him to his desperate act 
The forty-one-year-old research sci 
entist, who, according to his wife, had 
sown his youth with voluble concerns 
that the 
labeled ultra-radical, 


Committee 
put the blame 


about Fascism 
directly at the Committee's hearing- 
l His 


room aoor to his 
and four 


“My 


now 


farewell note 
said 


livelihood are 


wife children 
life and my 
threatened by the 
I would 


years in 


House Committee. 
love to spend the 
laboratories 


next tew 
and |] 
them in jail.” 


would 
hate spend 
l as it sound, this 
1, and the pain suffered 
by hundreds of others ensnared by 
the HUAC, are not the fundamental 
reasons such probes must be abol 

as the heart attack of an- 
witness undet 


Klein, a 


evicted for 


But, cru may 


man’s deatl 


ished. Just 
othe1 

Joseph 
counsel 


interrogation, 
launderet whose 
laughing 


was 


10 


when California’s Democratic Con 
gressman Clyde Doyle said he 
questions in order to help legis! 
intelligently—cannot be entirely the 
fault of the 


HUAC. It is not these 


personal tragedies that have caused 


aske d 


té 


scores of national organizations an 
millions of Americans to be outraged 
by the Committee and its 
While the Committee's 

arouse with its and 
sympathy for those pilloried, the con 
tinued existence of the Committee 
poses a threat to American traditions 
far more ominous than personal trag 
edy. It 


imitators 
ravages 


disgust antics 


undermines the very found: 
tion of democratic 
First Amendment's 
freedom 


Raging around 


our system, .the 


guarantees of 


the purposes and 
practices of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee—progenitor of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy's and Sena 
tor James Eastland’s enterprises, plus 
several state and local facsimiles—is 
the age-old torrent of controversy be 
tween freedom and order 

You can have order—by itself—in 
a dictatorship, until there is a revolt 
tyranny. You can 
itself—in anarchy, until 
society collapses. What the founding 
fathers of the American republic at 
tempted was to combine and 
freedom in a democracy, guarantet 
ing the people’s liberties by 
of Rights, the 
is the First 

The Constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and association do not 
entitle the conscious or unconscious 
agents of the Soviet Union to commit 


against its have 


freedom—by 


order 


cornerstone ol 
Amendment 





ATRICK MURPHY MALIN is 
director of the American Civil 
Union 





acts of espionage, sabotage, violence, 
American 
government and people. There is a 
line of “‘cle 1 


or treachery against the 
ar and present danger” on 
which even a democratic government 
and a free 
their 
during the 

But the 


tivities ¢ 


society must dig in for 


defense as Lincoln did 
Civil War 
H LSC Un 


Mmmittee 


own 


American Ac 


dealing with 


is not 


Lincoln’s real wartime military dan 
ger. Opponents of the Committee, no 
less concerned than the Committee 
itself about ct 

quite clearly th 
to democr 

see also with 
present, re 


cratic insti 


nents 


, 
! 
e 


I | 
burning tl 


reckless 
It is m 


entire 


ittempt to gt 


undermine, ou 


idness to 
selves the very principles ot freedom 
i 


of which the Communists would de 
prive us. A count that punishes be 
lief and association is not merely 


country with a less¢ ree of democ 


racy, it IS t to 


democracy 


being no 


Wh 
n-American 


House 


mmiuttee 


members of the 
Activities ( 


never 


under 
to the Alger 
example of 


attack, they proudly point 


Hiss 


actual 
denies 
with n 
agencies is, Over 1 


ically called attention 
he Comm 


paid 


nations ol 
But the pi 
beer “stag 
revealing ( 
ready publiciz 
nearly every 
ganization, 
Committee's 
overridden 
cate human right of freedom 


and 


only ruthlessly 


id 


t! 


assoc 

nrir mis f ‘ an 

principies oO! na 
| 


y establis! 


painfull 
by the American 
Since C 


ally come ri 


ind expensive 
Revolution 
yngress cannot ¢ 


} 


y 
mi 


ynstitution 


] 
1t out and forbid the 
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expression of ideas, however 


ganized (organization is w 
HUAC 


the 


usually means 


| 


when it uses 
evil-sounding term, ‘ 


~ conspiracy 
ittee does the job by expo 
inviting patriotic public excori 
deemed “un-Ame 
So the wrath of the community 
hed. A Seattle man, identi 
1 Communist by a HUAC 
but 1eVvel l 


subpoetr icd, 


I ns 


witness was 
} } 


" } 1] 
bpmunaeca 


yman who called his 


several weeks 


employ ‘ {or 
union, the 


In Buffa 


until | ‘ red; his 
intervene 


an auto 


courts OI 


originated by 


empioyes 
I 


fellow 


} 


then »bs in an elfort 


} 
fired although his United 
Workers | local supportes 

It is pl foundly disturbing to rea 
ize that 


nion 
the Committee in arm of 


Congress—-does with 


impunil y 


Congress itself is expressly f 


to do. It is equally di 
know that the 
} 


spawned ae 


Committes 

and mun 
little HUACs 
subversive 


zens ot state 


pal counterparts 


which carry hunts to the 
point of dangerous absurdity. In the 
South, for instance, state inv 
h as Virginia's ( 


Against the 


4 


un lerst word, have 
N itl nal 
Advancement of 


and other 1 


vestigatio harass the 
Association the 
Colored People 
tions. Even 1 

in Civil I 

by state att 
and little HI ACs as clear 


of “subversior 


5 » the nagging prob- 
American As 
Advisory 
Universal Militar 
An epithet is not 
n-American me 


as not been done in 


lem of 


ul 
words like “un 


President 


Truman's 


If 

Ame 

reform is labeled 
resentative Martin Dies, T¢ 
first HUAC 


1 
rightly tf 


chairman, oiten 


ym his 


crat, the 


quite ! point ot 
View - - interpreted un-Americanism 
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as “New Deal toda, 
Committee members, in 
for Communist 
found 

: 


osophy, and sometimes badger 


and 
tne! 
influence, 


Yesterday 
search 
still 
economic with political phi 
men 
and women with “socialisti 
ests in medical care, o1 public 
ing, or public education 
Such 
brings Committee 
intellectual 
concerned with social reform 
tation of 
into knowledge, creative 
This is where the 


mittee has struck hardest and h 


contusion automatic: 
SCTULINY into 
and moral worlds most 
termen 
thought, unrestricted in 
men 


Com 


is done 


quiry 
tal processes 
damage Time and 
again Committec 


its worst 
and 
Prot 


estant clergy for alleged ties to Com 


members 


vestigators have denounced the 


munism, helping to create a climate 
that could result in the adoption of 
a California law, happily later invali 
dated by the Supreme Court, requir 
ing churchmen to sign loyalty oatl 
before their 
tax exemptions 
In 1955 the 
leased to the pre 
a statement by Benjamin Gitlow of 
its staff that “ministers who 
out the instru 
ist Party, or collaborated with it, 
limited in number. The outstanding 
among them Judah L 
Magnes, John Haynes Holmes, and 
Stephen S. Wise 


in reference to matters that 


churches could ob 
House Committee re 


ss without comment 


carried 
tions of the Commun 
were 
ones were 
Gitlow’s statement, 
occurred 
thirty years beloTre his testimony, pro 
vided no nity for 
rebuttal of 
Rabbis Magnes and Wise, who were 


dead; Dr. Holmes did what he 
the record 


opporti personal 


this outrageous canard by 


could 
to set straight 


Teachers—aware of the hundreds 
of their colleagues who have 
hauled before the HUAC, or 
publicly by the 


pected subversives, and whose con 


been 
wl 
named 
Committee as sus 
tracts were not renewed or who wer¢ 
dismissed from long-time positions 
have 


for classroom 


become timid in stating, even 
that 


someone later might interpret as sub 


disc ussion, ide as 
versive. Supreme Court Justice Doug 
las deplored this development, saying 
“There can be no real academic free 
dom in that environment. Where sus 
and holds scholars 
there 


picion fills the ai 
in line for fear of 
can be no 


intellect.” 


their jobs 
exercise of the 


Professor Andrew Deinum was fired 


free 


»y the University of Southern Cali 
fornia tor | 

ple he knew in the past. He 
Committee: “You can be 
I had at any 
inimical to : . interests of my 


idopted 


retusing to implicate peo 
told the 
sure that if 
time pursued activities 


home, I would immediately 
to the 


The mentioning of names would save 


have gone proper authorities 


me a great deal of practical trouble 


but it would smash me 


inside and 
ruin me as aman. It would have tak 
en from me my ability and authorit' 
teacher. I 


scholar all my life 


as a have tried to be 


= 


1949, the 


to the very edge ol 


Commit 
book 


it solicited lists of 


me point, in 


burning, when 


textbooks and reading lists from doz 


ens Of universities 


accomplished 


vestigat 


l since 


so difficult retarded cl 
anything, | lone Communism 
ommented Roosevelt 


‘al of the nteliiectual 


good il 
tion of the postwar period, 


students are on 
VET 


ning to re may 


Committec and ¢ 


boards who have 


the American tradit 
freedom 
Writers and 
munication tel 
before the 
Under tl 
tee exposure, not 
s, movies, and 
Cally exciu led 
suspects by means 
even more 
has caused 
s] | the mass 


of the entire 


1 
sive-nuntel coniiict 


tative James Roosev 
his colleagues in the 


1959 What good did it do to 


ruary, gy 
the free world to subject this talented 


Arthur Muller 


prosecution Der 


man 


[playwright 
criminal 
i ised to name 
ago?” The 
miuttee’s exposure to cre 


had j 


been stated already 


associates 


“yood done 





ducer Robert Rossen, in his uninten 
tionally and painfully revealing “con 
‘I did 


alter 


fession” before the Committee 

a lot of thinking. I don’t think, 
two years of thinking, that any one 
individual can even indulge himself 


in the luxury of individual morality 


What 
government servants is indescribable, 


the Committee has done to 


large part of the 
ussessed. Scien 

Stanley Liv 
the American 


Federation of Scientists, have noted 


mainly because a 
damage cannot yet be 
tific leaders such as Dr 


president ol 


ingston, 


ment 

might * pul 

their careers 

had once spoke 

what the Committee now define 
the wrong men and the wrong groups 
As for people already in government 


service, they too dare not provoke 
controversy lest the HUAC 


them, and creative 


subpoena 
await cdmunistra 
tion is stifled by fear 

But a ipaper-thin majority of the 
Supreme Court ol the United States 
does mn I insgression ol 
the Com: the 
Chief Justice Warren's 


dictum condemning 


same li 


g 
encouraging 
~exposurt lor ex 
1956 W 

1959 by 


five to tou uling the 


posure s sake” in th 


decision w 
mandate was constitutional. In 
proving the contempt conviction 
Lloyd Barenblatt, the Court assesse 
he danger « he Communist menace 
ind conc! 
ening that it outweighed Barenblatt’'s 
rhts under the First Amendment 


r psychology teacher, 


st his original job and four oth 


in quick suc 


1960 


\pril, 


ession, was released 


alter serving five 


reversal ot 
} +} 
aecision Line 


Supreme 


American Civil Liberties 
that 


of the Committee is unconstitutional] 


Union sull argues mandate 


Remembering that the Court in 1954 
reversed its 1898 segregation decision, 
and in 1956 modified its 1951 decision 
upholding the Smith Act, the 

believes the true security 


12 


“The real interest in 


interpretation of facts to his own ad 


] 


coulk 


tion lies in these words 


Hugo’ Black's 


be bri ught to account 
h transgressors 


ling ad 


dissenting vantage 
2 by law. Bu F 

pareiiDial yy law »ut Many suc 
Slander, libs 
a host 
day. Bu political propa 


warp and woof of id 


lence is the interest of tn Op! can be misleac 


1 whole in being able to join organi vertisements yf distortions are 


»¢ 
itions, to advocate causes and make 


‘mistakes’ 


ed to governmental pena 
} 


y 


prohibited t 


without later be ganda? The eo 
l logical disputation? 
ACLU believes tha 


themselves da, in and of itself 
} 


ubi1ect 
} 
t 


ties for having dared to think for 


even 


among the fi propagal falls within 


essence of the tion of the First Amendm 


HUAC Buried deep VuUual 1te< ol freedon 


mgress con 
Congres 
eXI1st to ex 
mnegress’ 


1958, Cor 


When 
linked 
ts, then inve 


though the 


is prope! 


} 
I 


against genuine acts 


vould 


slanderous, except for Congressi 
endless—and 
Take the case 


accused 


ing oOpag ais an attempt Immunity) 1s 


persuade; an argument Ithough the isily avoided 


dictionary could e: \ » d in tor, publicly 
the expression 
there is n 
veys the p 
tortion ol tact ‘ ilterio nd the East; or the two studer 
w York and New Jersey id 
Pennsy! 
R Y , tl 
epresentalive 


l he jails would ove! 


ticlans, salesmen, reporters, and hu Communists by 


bands if every man who altered the mocratic 
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E. Walter, who forced Walter 

tract his accusation, 

course, tne retraction ¢ 

the harm had been done. Su 

tions caused a political atm 

America that Walter Lippn 

ly described: “There is a kit 
rat should be the 

air of this free | 

makes men nervous, 

afraid to st 

them not st 

minds open 

So brazen h 

in its exposur 

tempted 

individ 

seek an en 

The Committec 

lish that the strugg 


Carran-Walter Immigration Act , 

prompted in large meas ire | An We Went ” 
5 is the Truth as We See It 

munists. The American Civil il 

ties Union of Northern 

commented in 1956: “We d 

public hearings to discove1 

handful of Communists | 

pon oul harsh 

immigration laws ; 

ing politic 


ACLI 


Communist 


} ] 


led to believe, falsely 


The public often 
" 
i 


anc 
WwW rt \ 
eral and pi 


ganizati 


he HUA 
commercial television 
aided in the creation 
the students who 
against the Committee 
CISCO l 
appeal 
at the 
nizable ( 
in fact the county 
about the peaceableness 
the film all-too-effective 
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umes—and the people—demand for 
the next four years in the White 
House? They demand a vigorous 
proponent of the national interest, 
not a pas ve I < s | { connict 

’ 


mana 


in-Chief of th and Alliance, not 
mic! i bo KKCCDCI who teels that 


his work is done when the numbers 


> ; 
A View yn balane sheet come out even 
They d he 


demand that be the head 


of a responsible party, not rise so 


of the Presidency fax showt polncs os to be invisible 


1 man who will formulate and fight 


legisiative poiicies 


‘by JOHN F. KENNEDY casual bystander to t 


Pp! CESS 


Today a restricted com 
t enough 


Rarely in American history have the people had an opportunity 


to evaluate the estimate of the Presidency , by the President 


ind prosperity 

elect before he was even nominated for that office. Senator Ken rerous wl solver 

nedy exp rd these viet of the Presiden man add? the ” “ies ' 7 

“ y expressed “ Siena f the Presidency in an address to the problems—problems that will inevi 
alie nal ,y Lud 4 " v he ‘Per fe ba 1 

vers val Press Clu nearly a year ago. 1 y seem to us to have tably explode to the surtac during 


special timeliness on the eve of his tnauguration—Tue Epirors 


the four years of 
tion 


_ MODERN Presidential campaign or Roosevelt, Wilson or Harding 
covers every i in and out ol During the ht years, we 
the platform from anberries to have seen one concept of the Presi 


Creatio1 But publ c is rarely dency at work. Our needs and hopes lack - 

alerted ndidate’s views about have been eloquent y Stat 1, but the a 

issue on which all the initiative and follow-through have 

rest turn That central issue—and too often been left to others. And 
j 


the point of [these 


an 1 all 


probl ms of our tarms, 


comments—is not too often his own objectives have 
the farm problem or defense or India been lost by the President's failure to 
It is the Presidency itself override objections rom within his 
Of course a candidate's views on ©W® party, in Congress or even in his 
‘ ' is 

specifi policies are important, but Cabinet man -* cain 

he " O59 | » ‘ < , iv? Stalrs 

Theodore Roosevelt and William Che Ameri 1952 ane : ' ne nt 


room 


but 


, Or . wip l 
Howard Taft shared policy views 1956 may ’ 
} anal 
with entirely different results in the Getached, 


. >, 1 y 1 
White House. Of course it is impor Presidency after twenty 


y r Ire ile 
tant to elect a good man with good Moving, creative Presiden 


intentions, but Woodrow Wilson and Perhaps historians will 
Warren G. Harding were both good necessarily on of those 
men of good intentions. So were periods of consolidation, 
Lincoln and Buchanan, but there is draw breath, to recoup ou! 
a Lincoln Room in the White House, ¢nergy. To quote the State 
and no Buchanan Room Union messagi 

[he history of this nation its “No Congress . . . on sur 
brightest and its bleakest pages—has State of the Nation, has m ith ¢ Qn iallenging, rev 
been written largely in terms of the more pleasing prospect tha hi the American Pre: 
different views our Presidents have Which appears at the presen ne.” mand more than ringing manile 
had of the Presidency itself. This his- Unfortunately, this is not M1 issued from the 
tory ought to tell us that the Ameri hower’s last message to the Congress, lemand that the 

: 

tive right to know what any man (to the White House Mr. Harding, 
bidding for the Presidency thinks Whose “sponsor” declared very frank 
about the place he is bidding for ly that the times did not demand a 
whether he is aware of and willing first-rate President. If true, the times 
to use the powerful resources of that and the man met. Whatever the 
office, whether his model will be Taft But the question is, what do the of our next President, 


can people in 1960 have an impera- but Calvin Coolidge’s He followed el 1 Ul very U 
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problen 
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White 
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more schools 
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envisioned 


the vital ce 


Warren G 
backer as 


ct 


senate to 
kr Ww whe n 
to consult it, 


r 


Having 


i¢ 


priation 
secret S 

Congressm 

mutual, Roosevelt sayir 
much adn he Ser 


work is to 
Woodrow Wilson was 
bitter af his frustratir 
Asked if 
in 1920, he 
United States. 
imount to a 
United States, the Ser 
despised They haven't | 
lown there in fifty y 
But, however bitter th 
the facts of the matter ar 
vel and Wilson did 
not only thro 


powers but thr ug 


Calvin Coolidge 


iwton with the 
ll ringing in his 
Court bill 

Hill, he 


uTare 


report 

ym him 
igainst that 
tongue-in 


ing 


both the 


} 1Sé nt Owe! 


1s emeryving is a ma liti 
figure When asked 
first term, h he liked the 


of politics eplied with a frown 


that his questioner was using a de 
gator phrase “Being President 
a very great experience 

1 have 


it seems to me 
He has not ¢ 


been chosen the nation—he has 
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his party And if he 
is “President of all the 

should thereto offe 
issues 


if he 


between 


nd 
blurs the 
the 


Chnces 


partie 5, 


ts the party mach 
I 
his party “hs clei 
not onl) kened 
trument 
he has ce 
democrati pre 
Abe Lin 
litics with the 
practitioner For 
night in 


the ex ample ol 


coln, who loved pe 


passion of a born 


1mip he 


cx waited ip ill 
1863 to get the 
Ohio governorship. When 
1st candidate was elt 
wired Glory 


Ohio 


But the 


crucial returns on the 

the Union 
cted, Lincoln 
to God in the highest! 


has saved the natior 
White House is 


center of political | 
be the center ol 


the 


must moral 


bully [ heodore 


evel described it 


pulpit iS 
For 
national in 


ship i 
Roo 


President 


only the 


represents tne 
terest d uj him alone converge 
all ner aspirath all 
| lepartments 


parts ol 


the co 
q , 
of the 5 ernme ill nations of the 
world 

ent pre 


McKin 


vl isshopp rs 


We 


> | 
Presicderit 


Sixties a 


ible to 


will nee in the 
who is willing and 
summon his national constituency to 
its finest hour, to al the pe 
| rey 


} 
aqangers ana opport 


yple to 
I 

nities 
to demand of the I sacrifices that 
ill be 
Despite the 


a lost 


necessary 


sing evidence of 


national purpos nd 


increa 
a sott 
iational will, F.D.R.’s words in his 
“In 
life 
vigol 


first inaugural still 
dark hour of our national 
a leadership of frankness 


has met with that underst 


ring true 


and 
inding and 
support of the themselves 


pe ople 
i i 
t 


which is essential to victory 


Roosevelt fulfilled the role of moral 
So did Wilson and Lin 
Truman and Jackson and Ted 
They led the people 
the government — they 
fought for great ideals as well as bills 
And the time has come to demand 
that kind of leadership again 


The 


eadership 
coln 
dy Rooseve It. 


as well as 


President must act in the 
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image of Abraham Lincoln summon 
ing his wartime Cabinet to a meeting 
the Eman Proclamation 
That 
ch sen t pl ‘s 


the 


you together, 


on ipation 


had 
and reflect 
country 


bee n 


elements 
have ga 
said, | r what 
down 
about 
determined f 
And later 
ifter several 
handshaking that had 


when he went 


hours of 


present If 

own in history, 

My 
f my trembles when | 
Proclamation, all who examins 
locum here ter will say: ‘He 
ed 
did 
He 


the 


But Abraham Lincoln’s hand 
not tremble. He did not hesitate 


no equivocal For he wa 


the United States 


1S Spirit that we must go 


forth in the coming months and years. 


The Taming of 
American Politics 


by KARL E. MEYER 


The | 
simp! 
“Well 
It 
1960 
as mu politi reportag 
is in the more staid famil 
| sof 


journa 

You'p 
EF LFCTORATI 
NBC OR 


(typical re il 
THINK THE NATION’S 
WerRE VOTING FoR EITHER 
CBS,” and, concer the Nixon 
Kennedy split-scree debate, “ABC 
Orr Som Y.-L.A. RAZZMA 
STYLI 


SRINGS 
TAZZ IN FIN 
But razzmatazz 
ittention trom 
important offstage changes that 
victory ol Presi 1 
Kennedy. Not only 
election in which it 


at television made 


behind the cl 
elect John I 
this the first 


‘ 
be h 


was 


said t 








the campaign al 
1 the culmination 


yng-term 


marke 

changes in 
The players were different 
the script 


4 novel 
assumed 
differ 


ithers kne\ 


vastly 


our tore! 
the 
that we shall 


coming years 
find 


} 
occupied by two 


the nation 
powerful t i 
alike 
premium 


on dramat 


national parties, growing more 
all the time, in which the 
} but 


not be on issues DU 
Vie 
1960 election 
of Amer 


the 


will 
wed in 
mark 

an politics. It 


of he 


{ 


ic expertise retrospect 
the tam 

is one 
that 


cand 


the may 


ironies campaign 
change was heralded by i 
once 


one 


and 


from California 


imbunctious states, 
whose 


the milieu of 


late from Boston ances 


were at home in 


The Last Hurreh 


The changes implicit in 
election can best be seen by looking 
yackwards. Let us compare it, for ex 
ample, to the campaign a century 

Abraham Lincoln to 
In 1860, the Union 


fore which sent 
was on the verge of dissolution; par 


the 1960 


I 


the White House 
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ing South ¢ 
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rding 
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lene ide 
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n the Washingt 
States ron 5 ’ t i 
' ecTatlol 


President—with the | Smoke-Filled Room—1960 stoc] nt ti s have weak 
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ened; it caused scarcely a ripple ol 
comment when members of the Jew 
ish faith governor! of 
from Ore- 
gon; an offspring of Irish grandpar- 
ents will sit in the White House, and 
least 


the outer fringes of the power elite 


were elected 


Connecticut and Senator 


Negroes are edging toward at 


— 
lp 
=——— 
Although residual poverty, to our 
shame 
that 
than 


still persists, it 1s fair to say 
better olf 
forty-three 


Americans are 
some 


more 
before 
of all 
an after-tax cash income of be 
$5,000 and $10,000. It is of 


necessary to be on guard 


evel 


per cent non-farm families 
have 
tween 
course 
against complacent reflections on our 
but nonetheless it speaks 
that by 1970, the 


estimates, nearly a 


aftluence 
well for America 
Census Bureau 
third of 


be enroll d 


all college-age persons will 
on some campus 
But e nations 


onomk success in 


as well as individuals can be accom 
lassitude and flabbiness 
Nikita Khrushchev’'s 
America, Walter Lippmann 


“The critical weakness in our 


panic d by 
Arc the 


visit to 


time ol 


wrote 
society is that for the time being our 


people do not have great purposes 
which they are united in 
ichieve . . . We talk about ourselves 


these days as if we were a comple ted 


wanting to 


achieved its 
further great 
1960, a year 
Africa and 
a time ol deci 
the char- 
were 


society, one which has 


purposes, and has no 


business to transact.” In 
change in 


and 


ol epochal 
Latin 
ion in the l 
acteristic titles 
Enjoy, Enjoy! 
How I Mad 
Market 

We have, in sum, 
decentralized to a 
have 


America, 
nited States, 

best sellers 
The Good Years, and 
$2,000,000 in the Stock 


trom a 
and 


moved 
mass society, 
shifted from the 
ardors of production to the comforts 
And by analogy, it 
could be said that our politics has 
moved from the country 
supermarket. 

The oldtime country 
local, individualistic, homely, ineffi 
cient—and pungently aromatic. The 
modern supermarket is a national in 
stitution, standardized, glamorous, 
superbly efficient- notably de 
odorized. In 1960, our two living 
former Presidents, Herbert Hoover 
and Harry Truman, seemed like 
nostalgic remnants of the era of the 


yur interests 
>I consumption 
store to the 


store Was 


and 


18 


country store. Their style of politics 
was several light years distant from 
that of the young men who 
stepped briskly into and out of the 


suburban shopping centers. 


two 


At times during the campaign, it 
seemed as if the country were caught 
in a sales wa! Safeway and 
the A&P. Even the argot of politics 
was affected; the key 
member “image,” 
‘exposure,” and “prestige’’—all bor- 
rowed from Madison Avenue With 
the detachment of a sales execulive 


between 
words we re 


were “format,” 


appraising a rival promotion drive, 
Nixon observed in early November 
that the had “peaked 
their early. He 
nearly right. 


Democrats 
campaign too was 
both 
camps disclosed a debt to advertising 
techniques. In their daily speeches, 
the two repeated the 
same words and phrases over 


The approach to issues in 


candidates 
and 
over again, presumably to achieve 
maximum “It’s 
get America moving again,” “A rec- 
ord is something you build on, not 
stand on,” “Give me your help, your 


penetration: time to 


hand,” and so on. Nixon was especial 
ly notorious for this practice; 
ers called his standard, pre-tested ut 
terance The Speech. The Vice Presi- 
dent's celebrated acceptance speech at 
Chicago, according to William Shan 
non of the New York Post, 
than an anthology of favorite 
selections, dating back to 1954 


repo! t- 


‘was little 
more 


Repetition, simplicity of statement, 
identification with glamor, appeal to 
hall- 


marks of a good television commer 


basic emotions these are the 
cial, and this approach seemed to set 
While 
more 


the tone for both campaigns 


Kennedy was clearly the cere- 


bral of the candidates, he was not 
ibove trying to snare the 
with gl! sentiment 


giamor OF 
lapses in taste were few, and the Sen 


consumer! 


But his 


ator always appeared a littl uncom 
fortable about soap opera techniques 
Nixon fairly reveled in 
speech was complete without a hum 
childhood and 
family, and a brigade of Hollywood 
celebrities provided the supporting 
“Dial Dick Nixon,” his last 
minute TV talkathon that full 
of electronic razzmatazz. 

As a 
market approach, the 
seemed to be a frenetic struggle for 
public attention, rather than 
tematic 


them; no 


ble reference to his 


cast tor 


was 


the 


Campaign 


consequence ol super 


discussion of the 
p irties. 


sues 
Even thi 

turned as much on external 
is the 
the question of Nixon's 


divide the 
Debates” 
substance ot 


appearances any 


thing said 


makeup was as important as his posi 


tion on Matsu. Midway in the de- 
Joseph Alsop lame ( lo 
truth, a good deal of th 
comment on Ut 


bates, 
date, in 
private 
has suggested that P 
like dogt 
ging has got all the 


contents of the package 


f 


didates are 


All this reflects not only the chang 
ing circumstances of the country but 
also the characters of the two candi- 

Both men entered 
much through chance a 
Nixon has 
Sullivan & 
him a 


ation, “I am 


dates 


ontesse d 


had 


freely 
Cromwell 
job after his gr 


cision; 
that if 
offered 
sure I would be there 
today, a corporation lawyer instead 
of Vice President.”” Kennedy et 


politics 1 


L¢ red 
because his older brother, 
who had been tapped for a 
in public service, was killed it 
during World War Il. Throughout 
their careers, both men have 
more interested in the means rather 
than the ends of politics; as Trme 
quoted Kennedy: “In my family we 
were, interested not so much in the 
ideas of politics as in the mechanics of 
the whole process.” Although both 
men came of age during the New Deal 
era, neither—characteristically 
caught up in the passions of the time 
Thus, in 1960, peo- 
ple had to choose between two candi 
dates who, except for accidents of 


career 


ction 


been 


was 


the American 
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birth and local circumstance, might 
have wound up in the,other’s party, 
or in one of the sprawling organiza- 
tions that now sets the tone of Amer 
ican life 

The central problem that faces the 
country and President-elect Kennedy 
is that much of the world is nearer 
to the America of 1860 than to the 
comfortable land of the present It is 
not the mechanics but the ideas of 
politics that have caught the imagi 
nation of the emerging masses of 


Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In 


many of the developing 
structure of the state 











} 
ii Spill 


S$ aS acute were 


vob Cuba's Economic Revolution 
by JAMES O'CONNOR 


Assembly in New York. 1 con 


trast between the two Presidential 
} 


es and the score of head This ws the second of twe irticles on Cuba by James O'Connor, 


nt who arrived on ou pores who recently spent two months studying developments in that 


xt have been more stark country. The concluding article, scheduled for the February issue, 


umatic. Khrushchev, Gomulka wiil assess American foreign policy toward Cuba 
Nasser, Nkrumah, Nehru, Tito, Cas tionary government. An economist at Barnard Colle; 
tro, and Sukarno—all of them com nor has written for a number of professional and 


mitted men, most of whom had en- cations THe Eprrors 
dured prison in behalf of a political 
cause. And it is with these men that 
the Kennedy Administratior will 


have to deal ws Fine. Castro's revolution market with state plan 
rtunately Kennedy he ary government undertook the on. Evidently, w 


omuse during the campaign of . total reconstruction of the Cuban no mood for the truth 
I irk polit economy, many North American Nowher are central planning 


bits 
He Cl com I journalists confidently told thei methods more feasibl than in ¢ uba 
readers to expect run-away inflation, where, today, a two and one-half bil 


rhness of his mind reneral shortages, and subsequent lion dollar industrial] empire—forty 
sense of history Whatever economic chaos. At regular intervals three banks, thirty insurance com 
ssitudes of his past career, the beginning in mid-1959, Time and panies, all transport, mining, and 


displayed new quali- U.S News, to mention but two lishing facilities, together with nine 


. ’ ; : ] y ! 
impaign which invite the sources predicted that Castro's per cent ol the island’s ugricul 
the day nertia and schemes would bring economic ruin ture—are owned by the government 

to the Cuban people. These U.S. mag To begin with, most 


owed  azines reasoned that central economi ricultural resources 


vision planning would expose the island’s the production of 


jum for n than economy to irrationalities, imbalan geneous crop: sugal 


President of the  ¢S, and distortions which a “free mar- Cuban economists 


tates does not have to worry ket” system seldom reveals tively simplified pl 


ibout his Trendex rating; the White Iwo or three decades ago, Western uch as productiot 


j } le 
House, as Teddy Roosevelt remarked, economists would have shared this he 


y 
4 


is a bully pulpit. The challenge to view. Events in the Soviet Union, tOrce 


i 
Kennedy will be communicate however, have shown it to be false; Second, because the sugar crop « 
: 


somet ng « , I in the out central planning has proved to be at cie 1S highly seasonal, more than one 
ive been least equal, and possibly superior, to half of the industry 
govern a system of private markets in co unemployed seven 


Debates ordinating economi activity and _ each year. In a free 
proved a disappointment, sident harnessing economic resources. Yet this would pos¢ 
Kennedy's talents as a monolos the popular image of what is in store omic progress 


have not yet been tried for a country which replaces the free governing class 
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handicap; in economy, earns foreigi 


r-utilized for 
labor aise production levels of equipment 
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ner rops ed in I 


planners can d Soviet al 
ot 

} ae 
Third, are portant econ channel 
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momel 


sLOTIC. 


ni first time in 
most 
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According 
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que 
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land 
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mounts 
i large 
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Howeve! 
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Li 


ye whicl 
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aistri 
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ynstruc 
tion the 


DOUTE 


invest 


rf 


toma 
msumel 
iS cx] To 
Institute 
investment 


tion, for exam 


20 


inaci iL 


plants 


isted 


» exchange or is bartered 
1 East Eu ope pital 
The Institute has divert 
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enforcing price controls, powerful in- 
centives were created in industries 
manufacturing import substitutes to 
improve work flows, utilize machinery 
more efficiently, and step up produc- 
tion generally canning and 
processing industries, textiles, and to- 
bacco, especially, responded imme 
diately. Consumption of processed 
foods went up roughly thirty-five per 
cent; the rise in tobacco consump- 
been of a similar order. 
improvements in textile 
products were apparent almost from 
the beginning, and, at the moment, 
Cuba's sixty-one textile mills nation- 
alized in October 1959 run twenty- 
four hours a day. 


Food 


has 


Quality 
~ 


tion 


Cuban planners have made similar 
strides in utilities and construction. 
Forty thousand new telephones have 
installed since 1959. Electric 
power facilities have been improved. 
Far more dramatic are the revolu- 
tion’s accomplishments in construc- 
tion. INRA, INIT (National Insti- 
tute of Tourism), INAV (National 
Institute of Housing and Savings), 
and the Ministry of Public Works 
have diverted nearly all of the island's 
construction facilities from the pri- 
vate to the public sector, a vast once- 
and-for-all redistribution of capital 
and materials. Construction and ex- 
hospital facilities have 
provided nearly 17,000 new beds 
In 1959 INRA built more than 
10,000 new homes, INAV nearly as 
many single-unit dwellings and apart- 
More than 1,200 new 
schools (providing 15,000 classrooms) 
were put up by INRA alone. INIT 
motels, and res- 
have sprung up all over 
the island and have absorbed a large 
although unknown) portion of the 
increase in money wages 


Cuba has used its idle 
and exploited income in- 
equalities is disclosed by movements 
in the general price level. Contrary 
to popular belief in the United States, 
there has been no general price in 
flation, even though average money 
wages have risen forty per cent since 
1958 and the money supply soared 
from $483.5 million on January 1, 
1959, to $750.8 million on July $1, 
1960. The lack of inflation is espe- 
cially striking when it is realized that 
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commodity imports from the United 
States, which seventy- 
one per cent of total imports in 1958, 
fell from $540 million three 


amounted to 


years 


ago to $436 million in 1959. Prior to 
the recent export 
imports in 1960 
rate of only $250 annually 

It is true that select- 
ed commodities, particularly luxury 
goods, have 
ample, was scarce for a brief period 
last summer. More recently, there 
have been shortages of poultry and 
eggs, and 
urban centers 
have 
these shortages and differential 
increases reflect distribution rather 
than production problems, the for 
mer accompanying the 
shift from free markets to a planned 
economy. The Soviets, for example, 
have been unable to streamline their 
distribution network, even after thi 
ty years experience. This is an im 
portant failing of central planning, 
and Cuban economists are much 
aware of the problem 

Output gains have not been fully 
sufficient to absorb the total increase 
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has forced to bring its fiscal 


been 
powers into play For one thing, top 
government salaries have been slashed 
as much as fifty per cent 
while INRA’s budget is unquestion 
ably inflationary (the excess of ex 
penditures over revenues amounted 
to roughly $400 million last 
many appropriations were lopped off 
last summer to keep the deficit with 
in manageable limits. Third, a sharp 
rise in the income tax has sopped up 


Second 


yeal 


increase in 
wages. Fourth, two new payroll taxes 
a “working tax,” combined with an 
“industrialization” tax, have reduced 
disposable incomes of all Cuban 
workers by a total of seven per cent 
Last, the urban reform law will 
ibsorb much of the purchasing powe1 
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One—A willingness to experiment 
with central planning. On October 
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facto independent and autonomous 
planning agencies; the political and 
economic powers of INRA, especially, 
ended those of the 
itself. Moreover, the 
nature of local 
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trans government 
spontaneous 
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limits within which planners 
were compelled to remain if they 





were to draw fully on the potenual 
It is still true that the 
government is responsive to the Cu- 


fact, it is fair to Say 


of the masses. 
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regard to domestic affairs the 
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public agencies of their power alto 
gether 
grating and balancing the 
the National Bank, INRA, 
Ministries of Economy, Health, Edu 
cation, Communications, Work, and 
Public Works, the Junta has smoothed 
each to realize its latent 
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of Minister of 
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ire three divisions required by eco 
nomic planning in Cuba—the Dire 
Nacional de Planificacion, 
evaluates investment projects; the 
D.N. de Estadisticas, the statistics 
collecting branch; the D.N. de O) 
ganizacion Economica, set up to deal 
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with problems of commodity 
and quality control. Here, in my judg 
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Three—A 
aid. ‘The export embargo 
ended any lingering hopes in Cuba 
of United States aid to the revolu- 
tion C 
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Russia unde 
entire 


to reach 5.7 


er her 


tons) for vast quantities of machinery 
and parts, raw materials, and 
technical aid. It is true that the 
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old United States 
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tary value of imports purchased with 
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“Vil Just Have to 
Be Patient and Keep Trying” 


is lar and away more significant for 
Cuba's economic development. Un 
der Batista, Cuba “bartered” sugar 
for luxury consumer goods and divi- 
dend and interest payments to foreign 
investors. What is more, Castro has 
been left with no alternative but to 
enlarge trade with the Eastern world 


Barring a_ full-dress 
counter-revolutionary _ forces 
training in Florida Guatemala, 
the odds are that Cuban planners 
will modernizing the 
island's and at the same 
maintain the material standards 
of the island's peasants and workers 
Io be sure, Cuba, like most undet 
developed countries, lacks skilled na 
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likely to multiply in the future. For 
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as it is in heaven 


by MILTON MAYER 


\WV' AMERICANS are a faithless peo 
ple, and the rest of the week 
betrays the one hour on Sun 
when we go through the perfunction 
of proclaming our faith (or ! 
to proclaim it for us, and to 
sick, and to bury our dé 
those who skip the perfunct 
Ameri 


concern themselves with social 


Why are 
because they are pers 


include most of the 


we faithless? The con- 
cerned 1aded 
that the Church as a whole is the 
agent and apologist for social injus 
tice—or at best its silent 
The unconcerned 
so enchanted with the 


be ause 

works 

own hands that they cannot imagine 
the necessity for Man the Maker t 
Man himself is God, and 


now the heavens 


have help 
the earth (and 
manifest his handiwork. 

But this American 
cerned or unconcerned for social jus 
same 
Chris- 


faithless 


tice, would be faithless for the 
reason the Second Century 
tian was already faithless: He would 
not mind adoring the Cross if only 
he didn't have to carry it too. If only 
his faith did not require works which 
in turn require the surrend of 
force to suffering for the sake of the 
redemption of the enemy one loves. 
If this is faith, when all experience 
proves that the enemy loesn't ul 
derstand anything 

True, the faithless man is uneasy 
in his dependence on 
that the enemy doe 
to understand force 
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slaves, for the measure of slavery is 
not law but dignity. They had been 
black heathen, and their Christian 
masters had given them Christ. They 
liked this Christ. They liked Him 
because He was the only freedom 
they could imagine. Above all, He 
spoke to their condition, for their 
condition was, above all, helpless to 
use violence as a remedy. Their mas 
ters may have understood something 
other than force—but at least they 
understood force and had a monopoly 
of it and had no need of Christ. 

The 
with violence a monopoly, was unex- 
ceptionable. If there was any way at 
all, there had to be another way. The 
Christians’ Christ had another 
and the heathen black half-under- 
stood it. To anything at all 
a slab of 
handful of collard 
you had to love or pretend 
and make the master sorry 
for you. So the “happy’’ Negro—the 
patient, wheedling Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Jemima 

But their understanding grew as 
their slavery continued; and as thei 
slavery continued their faith was not 
beguiled by their understanding. 
“Gradually” their outward condition 
improved, by force of the white 
man’s law in Washington and _ his 
violence supporting law. But his law 
and his violence were in Jackson 
and Montgomery and Baton Rouge, 
too, and they were closer home and 
much, much surer and less gradua 
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way, 


win 
when you were powerless 
sowbelly or a 
greens 
to love 
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There was nothing wrong with 
gradualism for a patient people, ex- 
cept that the white man, even in 
Washington, decided what was grad- 


ual and what was not. And when he 
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wanted to be elected to Washington, 
the gradual became imperceptible 
and the promises transparent. 


There were a few new laws—and a 
new interpretation of an old one by 
an unelected Court—and years and 
years of commissions and reports and 
conferences. But there was something 
else. There was faith in God, Who 
was always on the side of the help- 
and Whose power was greater 
than all violence and Whose Son had 
promised emancipation from indig- 
nity: Neither bond nor free, neither 
Greek nor Jew. If emancipation had 
been less gradual, the Negroes’ faith 
might have waned like the white 
man’s in the face of Progress. But it 
was gradual. 


less 


There was something else. Blacks 
could vote now, if they could regis- 
ter. If there were enough of them up 
North who could register and vote 
some day, a candidate for President 
would have his brother ‘phone a 
white judge in the South and advise 
him to let one of their leaders out of 
jail 


Sut that 
lence, 


was still a kind of vio 
called democracy, where the 
majority elected the lawmakers and 
enforced the laws and did anything 
they wanted to the minority; coerce 
the judge by telephone or put the Ni- 
sei in concentration camps in an 
“emergency” or even amend the Fifth 
Amendment (and any other). That 
couldn't be the remedy for the mi- 
nority. Nor was it Christ's way at all, 
and even the illiterate among the 
black minority, the Gullahs, for in- 
stance, had heard of Christ’s way, so 
ardent had their masters been to im- 
plant it in them. 


There was something else. By and 
by little bands of grey-flanneled an- 
gels came to strengthen their faith 
and their hands, from the North and 
even from the South; from the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and especially from a still more ob- 
scure organization called the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. These peo- 
ple preached Christ's technique and 
told the marveling blacks that Christ's 
technique might even be the way to 
achieve social justice within a living 
black man’s lifetime. 

There was something else. Through 
no fault of his own—his history, too, 
had been hard—the white Southerner 


loved violence. A Jew could reason 
with a Nazi easier than a black could 
reason with a Southern white. When 
the black man’s faith was weak he 
was tempted to say of the Southern 
whites, “They don’t understand any- 
thing but force.” But when his faith 
was strong he saw that they half-un- 
derstood something else: The white 
Southerners, themselves oppressed, 
held fast to the facade of the Church, 
the mumbo-jumbo of an almost emp 
tied faith. Even when they hated and 
killed, they burned a Cross. And the 
black man saw that there might be a 
chance some day—just an outside 
chance, but better than no chanice at 
all—that he could touch the South 
ern white man’s heart in the name of 
Christ. 


| —— —] 
——- 


Last spring, when three hundred 
fifty Negro students were arrested in 
Orangeburg for sitting down at the 
lunch counters, the governor of South 
Carolina said: “They think they can 
violate any law, especially if they 
have a Bible in their hands.” Maybe 
they can. Maybe anyone can if he has 
enough faith. So they prayed and 
prayed—hadn’t their Christ Himself 
prayed in the Garden?—that their 
courage to suffer be fortified and 
their faith not fail them when they 
were clubbed and spat upon; for if 
their faith failed them they would 
return evil for evil and be destroyed 
And when they had prayed and 
prayed, they broke the law. 

Many men have broken the law; 
John Brown, Al Capone. But not like 
this. This wasn’t civil disobedience 
This was non-violence. And the law 
struck with all its violence, and with 
its volunteer janizaries. The law 
breakers were clubbed and whipped, 
hosed and burned; and Martin 
Luther King knew it and had known 
that it would come to pass, and he 
said, ““We must fill the jails.” And 
they filled the jails and did the hard- 
est thing of all: They blessed them 
that cursed them 

And the lunch counters opened, 
unsegregated. 

One by one the lunch counters 
opened—all the lunch counters of the 
four major variety stores organiza 
tions in 112 cities in the course of 
the past eight months. And the South- 
ern whites had all the violence on 
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The Assault 


on 


LIBERTY 


by 


- 


JUSTICE HUGO L. BLACK 


The United States 
Court refused, for the 
cond time, to void the convi 
yn by the state of New Hamp 
ire of Dr. Willard Uphaus, 


enty-year-old lay 


Suprem« 
recently 


ministe? 
who ¢ ompleted his year in prison 
December I1. In tones that rang 
with passion, and sometimes 
with anger, Justice Hugo I 
Black delivered a memorable 
dissenting opinion in which 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
Justice William O. Douglas con 
curred. Portions of that dissent 
appear below.—Tue Eprrors. 


| THINK the summary dismissal of 
this appeal [by a majority of the 
United States Supreme Court] with- 
out even so much as the benefit of 
oral argument, when the abridgment 


26 


of the rights of free speech and as 
sembly is so obvious, is a sad indica- 
tion of just how far this Court has 
already departed from the protec- 
tions of the Bill of Rights and an 
omen of things yet to come. Such 
retrogression, of course, follows na- 
turally from the Court's recent trend 
toward substituting for the plain 
language of the commands of the Bill 
of Rights elastic concepts which per 
mit the Court to uphold direct 
abridgments of liberty unless the 
Court those abridgments as 
“unreasonable,” “offen- 
sive to decency,” or “unjustified on 
balance,”” for these concepts reduce 
the absolute commands of the Con 
stitution to mere admonitions 


views 


arbitrary,’ 


I think it is time for all who cher- 
ish the liberties guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights to look closely at the 
disastrous consequences upon those 
liberties which have resulted from 
the Court's use of such concepts. The 
present case graphically illustrates 
those when it is 
stripped of the ambiguous legal for- 
mulations which have been imposed 
upon it and considered in the con 
text in which it actually arose—the 
conduct of Dr Uphaus as an 
individual. 

He is this country by 
birth. Throughout the nearly seventy 
years of his life, evidently from early 
boyhood, he has been a deeply re- 
ligious person. The record shows his 
active membership in and official 
service for various Methodist church 
es in the communities where he has 
lived. The record further indicates, 
without dispute, that he is a man 
whose life has been dedicated to the 
principles of his religion. He holds a 
degree as a Doctor of Theology. He 
taught religious education at Yale 
University and was associated with 
the Religion and Labor Foundation 
for a number of years. Over the years, 
his religious faith manifested itself 
in an increasing opposition ‘to war. 
It was this belief which led him, in 
1952, to become the director of 
World Fellowship, Inc., a summer 
camp operated, he says, in the in- 
terest of promoting the ideas of 
pacifism 


consequent es 


a citizen of 


Almost immediately upon his arri- 
val at World Fellowship, Dr. Uphaus 
came under the fire of an investiga- 
tion conducted by the Attorney Gen. 
eral of New Hampshire, apparently 


on the theory that World Fellowship 
was frequented by per- 
sons. Eventually he was called before 
the Attorney General to testify. He 
expressed a complete willingness to 
answer any question concerning him- 
self, including any views he might 
hold or any actions he might have 
taken with regard to any subject 


“subversive” 


In addition, he expressed a_ will 
ingness to give the Attorney General 
any information which might be 
wanted in regard to the subject mat- 
ter of any speeches made at World 
Fellowship. But he 
fused to give the 


absolutely re 
Attorney General 
(1) a list of the nonprofessional em 
ployees of the camp; (2) a list of all 
the guests had stayed at the 
camp; and (3) his personal corres 
pondence with the speakers who had 
appeared at the camp 


who 


Upon being met with this refusal, 
the Attorney General sought a court 
order requiring Dr. Uphaus to pro 

The appar- 
ently viewing the request of the At- 
torney General for the names of the 


camp s dishwashers and floor sweep- 


duce these items court, 


ers as totally unreasonable and being 
uncertain as to the 
to subpoena of the correspendence, 


legal amenability 
ordered Dr. Uphaus to produce only 
the names of the guests. This, D1 
Uphaus persisted, he could not do 
resting his refusal upon th 
ing reasons, to which he has adhered 


follow 


throughout this long ordeal 1) be 


S of the 
false 


inas 


cause “by the direct teaching 
Bible . . . it is 

witness against my brother; and 
much as I have no reason to believe 
that any of whose 
names have been called for have in 
any sense hurt this state or our cour 
try, I have reason to believe that they 
should not be in the possession of the 
Attorney General”; (2) because “the 
social teachings of the Methodist 
Church teach us clearly and speci 
fically that we in the United States 
should stand up and uphold civil 
and religious rights; and in particu 
lar, it condemns guilt by association”; 
and (3) because “I love this docu- 
ment [the Bill of Rights] and I pro- 
pose to uphold it with the full 
strength and power of my spirit and 
intelligence.” 


wrong to bear 


these persons 


Nonetheless, the order to produce 
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was upheld and Dr. Uphaus was im 
prisoned for his failure to comply 
with it. As a result, he has been in 
jail since December 14, 1959, under 
a judgment which to 
for until 


as he would comply with 


sentenced him 


Imprisonment one year or 


such time 


the 


der to produce 


however, is even worse 


His plight, 
than would 
that 


no a 


normally be indicated by 


sentence in that there can be 
1] 
1] 


ssurance at a that he will be 
at the end of the yea 
ihed. The Attorney General of 
Hampshire 


the recent 


rele ased spec 
New 
insists, notwithstanding 
legisl 
that he 
ll investigations 
Supreme Court 


ition his 


pow I has a rig! to con 
tinue a 
pending, and the 


New 


wit! 


presently 
of 
igTees 


Hampshire aj 
him 


ins (¢ 


necessarily 


yurt, by 
takes the 
this serious abridgment of 


ol 
bly 


ree speech and pe iceal 


not even raise 
As a 


that 


to ne' 


tion 


a new 
serves out 


The 


ral of 


risonment 
us simply 

late his 
bis 
disclosing 
with whom he has 


¥Y asse mble d 


gl princip! an acrifice 
constitutional rights 
of those 
to discuss publi 
affairs in this country 

The predicament of Dr 


may be 


Uphaus 
likened to that of the de 
fendant in the famous Sheriff's Cc 

before the House of Lords in 1767 
There the City of London sought to 
prosecute a religious dissenter for re- 
fusing to serve in the office of sheriff 
as required by its by-laws. The 
fense that the Corporation 


would 


de 

Act 
made it ‘crime { a 
in for 
{fice 


was 
have 
dissenter 
it required an oath 

holders that they had 


to serve 


taken the sac 


January, 196) 


raments of the Church 
within the year. The 
dissenter vividly 
Lord Mansfield in st 
on the case 
““Make a 
capable of 


punish them for not 


of En; 
dilemma o 


it10Nn 


was describec 


iting his views 
law to rem 

otiice; make 
they iccept, punish 
them 

punish them; if they 
them. My Lords 


quisite dilemma 


fuse, punish 


is no escaping 


out 


[0o 


[his 


orthodox 


where their 


tween various 

ments (a techniqt 

which today extends far 
borders of New Hampshire 
that 


similar to being 


Di 


ingly 
here avainst 
fies, his frier 
fuses to t 
dilemma 

there is no esca] 
like Dr. I ha 1 


dissenter the 


himself 


In 
not bring 
his religious 
rights 

Th if 


a most 


princi} 


c1S!I 
two 

land whi 
Rights, t! 
countenane 


The 


with 


nique i 
the J 
which Parliament had 


freedom 


ten 


guaranteed 
ligious 
terms of that 


sweeping and 


d to 

i ju 
imprisoni 
would 
coe! 


rocion 


than 


nent 


consent to 


the absolute commands 


view 
nis 
rl 


t 
b 


the indisputable 
the 


that oie ) 


was 

il ) ] ’ nr 
Jali tor civil conteml! 
| / 


eres 


logement which or 
until such time 
testify. But 
was as inetiective 


been to 


other cases su 





Udall, but I will content myself with 
other after 
John Udall’s experiences, there was 
England 
was ar- 


one Some seventy years 
a dissenting preacher in 
named John Bunyan. He 
rested for preaching and efforts were 
not to 
refused to be 
The result was 
through a kind of 


ente¢ need to prison tor hold 


made to get him to 


preach any more He 


agree 
coerced silence 
that he 
trial and 


into 


was put 


ing “several unlawful religious meet- 
ings to the great disturbance 
and 
of this 


case the 


distraction of the good subjects 
kingdom .” In Bunyan’'s 
lasted 


ring 


imprisonment twelve 


years, and it was 
twelve years that he 
P m's P 
My put is that history will look 
favor upon the im 
prisonment of Willard Uphaus than 
that of Udall, Bunyan 
the many others like them. For this 
engthening 
line cases where peop have 
there for 

' } 


periods oO then lives 


those 
gave to the 


with no m 


it has 


upon 


that ever-l 


ier of! 
been 
sent to prison and kept 


long because 


nsistent with 


the moment 


their beliefs were 


the prevailing vie 
and Four 
intended to 


First 
Amendments were 


] believe the 
teenth 
prevent any such imprisonments in 
The grounds urged by 


General of New Hamp 


as show n by 


this countr 

the Attorney 
shire here are 
of Udal 
that 
throwing dissenters in 
that 
munity and it 


iscs 
and Bunyan 

been urged for 
jail, namely 
menace to the 


have always 


they are a com 
is dangerous to leave 
them free. It may be true, as the At 
General of New Hampshire 
suspects that Dr. b ph ius has at some 
of Com 
munists, or that the people who have 
been in the 
Communists Sut 


torney 


time been in the company 


been in his camp have 
company of even 
if it Is 
as bad as they are suspected to be, 
belief that our 
sill of Rights 


imposition 


true and those associates are 
Constitution 


ibsolutely for 


it is my 
with its 
bids the of pains and 
penalties upon him for peaceably as 
hat great 


charter was drafted by men who were 


sembling with them 
well aware of the constant danger to 
individual liberty in a country where 
public permitted to 


harass and punish people on noth- 


officials are 
ing more than charges that they asso 


ciate with others labeled by the gov 
ernment as publicans and sinner: 
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Homes Without Hate 








by MARVIN WEISBORD 


There is a Philadelphia 


who makes his living by making othe 


man in 


people unhappy 
“His Morris Milgram 
1 homebuilder and developer 
His practice is to choose 
community rf 
where there has 
problem and 


integrate / bartments 


4 GPG 


name 


contented 
h jmmnes 
a race 


and 


depresse § 


r Negro buyers resi 
the « 
ulues of 

owne rs and causes genuine sorrou 

“Milgram has built such communi 

Jersey 

and in all cases he has raised unhappy 

His latest is a prot »sal 

to build a similar community in Deer- 

field, a Chicago ” 
ALABAMA JOURNAL, Montgomery 
December 7, 1959 


ynmunily 


, 
existing home- 


ties in Pennsylvania and New 


race issues 


suburb of 


‘We have not found a single case 
the nation in which the 
presence of an integrated develop- 
brought wholesale pant 


selling among residents, o7 


inywhere in 


ment has 
nearby 
where the development has caused 
observable depreciat on of real estate 
On the other hand, there are 


, 
h prop 
prof 


values 
a number of instances in whi 
erty 
gone up asa result of the building of 
1 well-planned non-dis« 
At least one of these ts in 
suburban Chicago.” 

George W 


standards and valuations have 


riminatory 


velopment 


Grier, co-author 





MARVIN 
free lance 
of 

versity, | 
of American 


Coronet, Scien 





PRIVATELY DEVELOPED INTERRA 
CIAL HousING, a report to the 
Fund for the Republic published 
by the I Calitornia 


Press 


— MitcrRam began building 
. interracial housing in 1952. And 
despite the Alabama 


niversity ot 


Journal’s gloomy 
portrait of him, as far as 
Milgram has 
problem—not 
value 


anvb« cy 


knows neither cre ited 


a race dey ressed a 
property 

Some of his houses have won prizes 
them turn 


for good design, and all of 


g 
lower.rate than the 
average. Milgram | ! 

that in 1958 he 


associates set 


over at a much 


lational is aone 


so well and several 
up Modern Community 
build what the 


5s open cupancy housing” 


Developers Inc., to 
trade call 
national scale 


sto k 


money to builders 


on a 
MCD is a 
lends 


company which 
invests in 
co-op housing, builds houses, or sets 


hen 


up subsidiaries to build them, w 
land 
Capital is provided by stock 
invested more than 
$700,000. Some builders consider 
housing—which means 
making neighbors of whites and Ne 
another way of going into 
voluntary bankruptcy. Maybe this is 
why MCD is the only national firm in 
its field. But MCD tries to do 


is neither so radical nor unprofitable 


suitable 


1200 


and where it finds 


holders who have 
interracial 


groes 


what 


as it may sound to many ears 
Housing expert George Grie1 
there are at least seventy-five 
racial housing developme 
United States 
built and sold for profit 
hardly expect a segregationist 
rial blinded since birth by 
bigotry, to examine Grier’s painstak- 


today, most of them 
You could 
edito 
writer, 
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Ihe two projects produced no 1ilding more 
} anotnel 


ing an 
iness incidents, but they di 


: 
Unfortunately, this form 
vhich the ‘come extra Much encot 
moved to 
where they 
the help of 
the Reverend 


minister, 


t 
t 
} 

I 


houses 
at fror $18.000 


live per cent 


holders 


' 


capital pains 
In 1958 Milgr 


} ¢ 
to ado ona Na 


worked out so 
Otto, and the 
serve as MCI 
MCD-backed |! 
ial support of local 1 
going up in Waterbur 
and near Wiln 


I in turn é 
vhy MCD was « 
two sites 


2TCSS De ve 


would son 
Negrot s 
MCD 


weve! 


bought 
= 


icres known as ioral 


in April, 1959. Two months 


January, 1961 





from the church 
village fathers. Within a day 
Deerfielders knew—and a 
d—that integration, 


Northerners an 


the speed ot sound, 


to the 
or two all 
rood many teare 


] 


considered by most 


South was about to 


exol rm disease, 
them 


On Nov 


strike 
L< erfield’s build 
mer Bowen began look 


embel 13 


le 
and CoOce¢ 


finding viola- 
the sample houses at Floral 
ordered Max Weinrib 
then he shut 
job the same day, making 
correction impossible 

On N 


board met and | 


tions il 
Park 


to correct the 


Bov en 
defects; 
down the 
vember 17, Deerfield’s park 
to its dismay, 
that : - ly apath tic citi 


Id obsessed 


irned 
local 
ly become 

h the need for parks. Like a witch 
doctor invoking a spirit against evil, 
Deerfield anxiously invoked a new 
kind of public spirit against Negroes 
A Mr. Powell of the Deerfield Citizens 
Committee, a tanding civic ad 
had little 
told park 
mbers had decided Deer 
lay with 
which 
gladly prepare 

Flor Park 


items on 


hOny 


D which done 


until now, the 


not live another « 
out an “overall land program 


the DC( 
The 


would 
next night and 


Pree the 
ida of the village board meeting, 


were top 
woman said a petition to ask 
ndemnation for parks would 
t] inds. A week later, the 
convened and, 

of a con 

the Reve 
Morris Mi 
MCD people explain 


soon 
again, 


minister 
Tren met 
PTA al 


their plans 

More 
this meeting in an 
! 


attended 
utmosphere of fear, 
While the 
caucus, a 
a speech. He 
“totalitarian,’ 


than 200 residents 


inxiety, and _ bitterness 
board 
Harold C. Lew 
said MCD’s 
and he 
to stop it 


ireds of 


areas 


village went into 
made 


plan was 


was sure there was a legal way 


After the meeting hun 
Deerfielders swarmed into 
the American Legion hall across the 
street. Here Lewis spoke again, and 
this time a local attorney over- 
heard remarking that what Deerfield 


was trying to do was avoid its social 


was 


responsibilities. One must pay a ter 
avoiding social 
said the attorney, but 
he was sure Deerfield willing 
“Let’s add $10 to the tax bill; I'm 
for parks,” he concluded 


rific price for one’s 
re sponsibilitic 4 


was 


30 


One would think from this that 
Deerfield didn’t like the idea of inte- 
gration; but Lewis, who turned out 
to be head of a new civic group, the 
North Shore Residents Association, 
said nonsense. “I felt sure,” he later 
told radio commentator Ed Randall, 
“that none of us were opposed to 
integration that comes about in an- 
swer to demonstrated and definite 
We all of us recognize that 
basically there’s no man, woman, or 
child in the world today that isn’t 
entitled to a place to live, a place that 
is in keeping with what he has been 
able to earn, and to prove he’s worthy 
of, irrespective of race. It’s silly to 
think of anything else; and 1 don’t 
think there’s a soul in Deerfield that 
feels any different. There has been 
simply no anti-Negro feeling in this 


area. 

Why, then, did Lewis oppose 
MCD's developments? Well, he didn’t 
like MCD’s methods. They were 
forcing integration on Deerfield, and, 
deceit in their hearts, had tried to 
keep the plan secret. This, he con- 
tended, was unfair, un-American, and 
might hurt property values. 


needs. 


Lewis’ claim that inte- 
not an 200 
residents, including Reverend Berg- 
felt the need for a Deerfield 
Citizens for Human Rights group to 
support Floral Park and Pear Tree. 
Chis group, which included Republi- 
Democrats, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, and most of the village's 
ministers, started a campaign of its 
own. In advertisements, handbills, 
and door-to-door visits, it told resi- 
dents panic, that property 
values wouldn't decline, that Negroes 
had a right to live in Deerfield, and 


so on 


In spite ol 


gration was issue, about 


gren, 


cans, 


not to 


Lewis, by trade a man who merges 
corporations, became upset at this 
and turned pamphleteer. “Although 
we have made it clear that integra- 
tion is not the issue, our opponents 
continue to insist that it is,” he wrote 
in a long tract, “The Massive Wal- 
lop.” (The wallop, he indicated, was 
an unrelieved pressure campaign to 
intimidate the village into accepting 
totalitarianism.) 

Because much of the force behind 
the wallop came from ministers, 
Lewis cited eleven Biblical sources to 


prove even theologians can't decide 
whether or not integration is Chris- 
tian. Probably, Lewis 
isn't—a strange conclusion for the 
Methodist whose 
church issues a pamphlet that says 
“Qur Lord Jesus Christ teaches that 
all men are brothers. He permits no 
discrimination because of 
or creed.’ 

In an attempt to prove his conten 
tion that integration was not the is 
sue, Lewis launched an attack on the 
United States Supreme Court, which, 
he implied, nad been subverted by 
political hacks. didn't 
really matter in reversal 
of Plessy us. Fe said Lewis, but 
rather “the t to representative 
government.” 


suggested, it 


son of a minister 


race, ¢ olor 


Integration 
the Court's 


ruson, 


The Court, he argued, 
had muscled in on leg 
it didn’t belong, and was now decid 
ing cases not in light of the Constitu 
but, at the 
advice of so-called experts (most of 
whom are on Eastland’s 
subversive lists) about the effects of 
segregation on Negro children. Why 
didn’t they consider the effects 
on white children, wondered 
What was at stake here was free gov 
ernment itself, he emphasized, 
ing, irrelevantly, a quotation 
George Washington 
Meanwhile, Lewis’ North 
Residents decided on an 


islation, where 


tion instead, on whim 


Senator 


Lewis 


insert 
from 


Shore 
“unofficial 
poll” to see how many people favored 
Floral Park and Pear Tree. On De- 
cember 6, with the community in a 
frenzy, Deerfield made it clear it 
wanted Negroes as much as it wanted 
flood or famine. More than 

idents voted against the housing de 
velopments, only 460 for; 56 couldn't 
decide 

Lewis smugly reported the poll in 
a letter which 
the Association of Citizens Councils, 
of Greenwood, Mississippi. He 
writing anyway to thank the councils 
for sending him segregationist litera- 
ture in which “the absence of preju- 
dice or lends great 
credence to your arguments.” 

Lewis assured the Southerners that, 
contrary to what they thought, the 
North was doing its part. He felt sure 
the Deerfield poll “would be typical 
of residents anywhere in the North 
if confronted with a similar situation.” 

Of course, Lewis pointed i 
much easier to integration in 
the South. “At least you do not have 
to fight your political leaders and 


3,500 res- 


he sent, curiously, to 


was 


emotionalism 


out, it is 
resist 
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the ex 


added 


Lo 
he 


ministers and 


tent 
“Any sup] us 
| 


most helpful,” he concluded 


new Spapel S 


we must up here,” 


Ort you can give 


The Lewis letter came to light in 


an interesting way. The segre« ionist 


1 
Augusta, Georgia, Courier, 
it the front page. But 
paper interpreted for itself Deerfield’s 
claim to lack of prejudice, for on the 
page the lead 
“Deerfield, Illinois, has voted over- 


ated 


wor 

g 
yublished 
the 


on news 


same story began, 


whelmingly to remain segreg: 
On 


po l. 
contlident 


voted t 


the 
and 


December 7, the day afte: 
park board met secretly 
of wind’s§ dir 
condemn six sites for parks 
Iwo the already had 
condem 1ed bo 
of then Park 
Tree, 


h 


the 


the ction, 


ol sites been 
by a sch Ol 
Floral 
the 


r¢ 


were 


ind as tor othe 


aps the board 


them and perhaps, 


they were thrown 
operat on look good 
December 


and cle ( ide d 


board set 
S550 000 


dum 


bonds would Deerfield 
parks, swimming 


sites it could use for som«e 


give 


rx ols. 


come 
If 
had 


with, it 


D 


rie 


Lewis 
reel 


eerfield, 
anti-Negro 


Was now 


as 
1] 
suacdel 


ncidents one would be ha 


A cTOSS 


Deer 


explain burn 


was 
ol a fie! 


man R 


note, 


lawn 
igh 
Nigg 
don't you | 
And 
sample hous¢ 

hacked through 
Dece 
to buy ou 


three days 


one 


On mbe1 


offered 


and 
j 


voted them the mone‘ 


ao it; 
This 


better 


surprisingly, | 


di the “ant 


two ¢ 


op in 


than eight 
arlier must 
part to the work of Deert 
zens for Human Ri 
Ringuette. But it 

the hysteria 
who voted twik lier 


teen days { 

Adrien 
be that, 
inxiety, 
that 


despite 
those 
yeal buying 


$4,000 


against 
an acre 
taking 

lines 

for $it in a 
the land had had 
signs on it for two years wi 


ot 
wate! 
it 
when 


OOO 


on 


January, 1961 


body trying to build an “overall land 


program” around it. 


referendum, 
a $750,000 
damage suit S. District 
Court They Park Board 
President Mitchell and his four board 
members, Village President Koss and 
his five board 
Lewis and other North Shore 
dents, and Joseph G. Powell 
others of the Deerfield Citizens Com 
mittee 
deprive t 


The day after the 
MCD and Progress filed 
the U 


named 


in 


members, Chairman 
Resi- 


and 


as members of 


he 


1 conspiracy to 
corporation and its clients 
of their civil rights 

Handling the s 
lawyers, headed by 


ut f MCD 
John Hunt, from 
Adlai Stevenson's Chicago law firm 
In a preliminary hearing before Fed 
eral District Judge ] 
charged that the scheme to condemn 
the land for parks was hatche 
er Deerfield 
sell to Negroes 
amounted 


rT 


were 


Sam Perry, they 


only 
alt 


learned of the pian Lo 
This, it l 


Was argued 
( onspIra¢ y 


to For evi 


MCD 
that neither 
the I 


Progress tried 
the park | 
had e 
Pr al | 


worth d 


dence, and 
show 
nor 


met 


school boards 


med Floral Park 
in their minutes as sites 
ilth oh they ed 

also tried 

many 

Orie 

; 


Deertiel 
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said the defendants, 
out “to impose racial 
upon the occupancy of 


a pacifist record, al so on. As for its pretenses, 

MCD 

restrictions 
real estate throughout the country 

Judge Perry, after preliminary 

hearings that fill about 2,000 pages, 

the suit. He threw 

evel it out of court As far as he could 

itness could see, Deerfield and 
needed parks but neve! 

willing to pay for them. This 

the park board “struck while the iron 

was hot.” In other 

o do its civic duty 


Perry could not see 
violated 


the many private meetings, the de is really 
lants could not recall much of 

had_ been, 
Mitchell’s 
discussion” 
irks Had the 
Né oO ol integration 


Witness alte: 


iene yt 
what went on There 
in Park Board President 


words much general 


ibout p and schools did not even try 
words ‘ 
always wanted 
had been 


time 
words, it saw a 
and it 
asic argue Deer 

ought not to how 
heart of the What's more, it 
that him that the quota system amounted 
discriminates against minorities, but to a 
Modern Communi 
MCD had 


quota ol Hi Sav te or 


But 


field's lawyers, one 


this Judge 
this 


anybody S civil 


insidious 


matter: it is not the village 


obscure rights was clear to 


“restrictive covenant” or “racial 


rathel Develop which was illegal and 
Deerfield 
proud of the sane and sober manner 


in which its village and park district 


quota system” 


re! Proo proposed a discriminatory 
twelve 


out of fty- Whatever 





Is‘ There an Oculist in the House? 
by OGDEN NASH 


How olten I would that I were one 


philosophical old codgers 


of those homely 


Like, say, Mr. Dooley or Will Rogers, 


Because I could then homelily call people's attention to 


the fact that we didn't see eve to eye 


with the Italians so we had a war with 


them, alter which, to put it succinkly, 


the Italians became as close as Goodson and Todman 


and Brinkley, 


or Huntley 


» eye with the Germans and we had 


booth 3 


And we didn’t see eye 


to either fight o1 


and now everything between us and the Germans 
gemutlich 
ipanese didn’t see eye 
} 


to eye with us, so they 


t us the soonest, 


foug 


lav we and thi | compan ms the boonest 


, 
daily boasts 


of “My retaliation can lick your 
im with apprehension stricken 


the 


retaliation I 


who watches two adolescent hot-rodders careening 
headlong toward each other, each determined to 


r than chicken 


Once again there is someone we don't see eye to eye with, 


and maybe I couldn't be dafter, 


But I keep wondering if this time we couldn't set 


differences before a war instead of after 


Ogden Nash Reprinted from Think Magasine 


© 1960 
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officials have acted during this tur- 
bulent period,” wrote the judge 

MCD and Progress already 
taken the case before the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit; 
is now pending 


have 


the decision 
To protect.what for the moment 
appears to be its property, Deerfield 
has leased the two sample houses to 
its village manager and park grounds 
custodian 
Both MCD and Deerfield 
up large sums of money in 
end it may turn 
Deertield is 


1i¢ lawyel 


tion, and in the 

bankrolls 

have pa 
I 


a battle of 
rumored to 
$25,000 of tax money t 


alone defend 
its officials, while the private defend 
ants find then 
What the Deerfield situation will cost 


inxiety 


must own money 


some ol 
ind guilt no one cal 


MCD, for its 
much of its Capital 


its peopie in mol 
part ng up as 
afford 
and intends—wit nore at 
stake than the villag o fight to the 
U.S. Supreme Court The 
lirm 18 receiving 
strugg group ol 
Weston 
minister of Illinois 
Unitarian Church, ked by 
such nationally known figures as Mrs 
Eleanor Saul Bellow, and 
Norman Deerfield 
citizens, American 


Fund to hel 


help in its 
citizens led by 


ind ba 


Roosevelt 
Thomas 
has set up the 


I 
R¢ side nce 


and key 
Freedom of ) 
fight legal 
How 

} 


be depends to a great exter what 


i 
battles of this kind 


many more battles t 
happens in Deerfield 

that 
1 community can 
eminent domain to 
tion in housing ays Morris 
gTam If MCD lose 5. e 
would integrate just 


to handle 


case will decide eine not 
ywwer ol 
segrega 


Mil 


very village that 


preserve 


rather not now 


will know how nterracial 
builders 
Perry 


that 


I will say I believe Judge 
| 


made a very sound decision, one 
harmony with tl onstitution 

was Harold (¢ ewls comment 
On the Augusta 
which printed Lewis's letter 
to the white citizens c Mis 
SISSIppi, 1S a MOLLO by which Deerfield 
may be measured: It reads, “Be Not 
CONTENT WITH THE APPEARANCE OF 
TuHincs, But Loox For THE TRUE 
MEANING.” And just to the left of 
the motto is a flag of the Confederate 


States of America 


is In 
masthead of 


Cot rie? 
sOUTI , 


muUNnCcUS IN 
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How to Get Your Law Passed 


by ROBERT SATTER 


ee 
m 


prouse 
i innum iD! cit 
throughout the land 


ch rch 


ally every 

legislative wx “social acti 

mittec During sessions o 
leaders ol I 
the state 

mined to get the idea cl 

*nacted into iaw 

corridors, pack 

| lavish the 

[hey represent one « 


rous aspects 


ir influ 
ilso seen the shinin 
} . ] 

DOL Ai wu t ce the 


For in 
are sup! m 
main business of 


H weve! 


litical atmosphere grou 


the legislature 


5 


within this hig 


citizens do hav 
to influence 
n. Although the 
inate the legis 
heir power on 
bills 


stand 


tive iew major 


take no 


majority of measures before 


iS suc h 


lature, such as those relating to the 
abolition of capital punishment, wire 
tapping, o1 book 


As a consequence, citizen groups have 


comic censorship 


a free opportunity to influence indi 
vidual legislators 


The critical challenge is to trans 


January, 1961 


late enthusiast 
legislative act 
’ roy 


ing the iorces ! 


zation § measure 


ransformati 
into an enact 
lot require th 
priced lobbyists 
planning, persist 
ness Above all 
understanding of 
operates, that 
1S made ( 
energy 
The st 
like all 
I ) publi 
in being « 
ture, | 


role 
iggi 
contests la 
spirited 
I 

‘iTective 
recommel! 


guides to action 


One 


good le 


both 


feasible 
Visionary 


reforming 


when yo 


money, \ 


concrete geta law enact 


s playing ‘noliti 
! laying poi 


you like the 


f 


}| course 


ics whether 
word. The art ol 
is the art of the 
and the art of compromis¢ 
Occasionally you 1 limit 

S| , 


nan pul mcepti 
i 


of the perfect law For 


proposal to less 
example 
those seeking to abolish capital pun 
ishment sometimes found it 
expedient to present a bill 


le for an absolute ban, 


have 
which 
does not provi 


but allows capital 


punishment for 





pal ty 
‘ m< f 
UusSness ol 
They 


ROBERT SAT . > seen ylattorm I the righte 
pleted a 


all races 
legislature 


insisted upon a 





$pec li 


promuse to 
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prohibit discrimination by the own 


ers of tive o! units 
got the pledge 
into the platforms of both the Demo- 
’ 


id 
When the 


monthas 


more housing 
Furthermore 


they 
cTrati 


Republican Parties 


legis ature convened six 


later, both parties were com 
the 

could avoid 
promise \l 
th ugh individual legislators opposed 
the bill, the political leaders exerted 
the full me 


committed to measure 


pleé tly 
Che rf 


thei 


was no way they 


clear election 


sure of party discipline 
time tor a vote The 
hieved that day in the legis 


lature had 


when the came 
victory a 
months 


start of the political 


been won many 


before, ‘ the 
when it is often 


impaign easiest 


to win 


Three 


cle irly ind 


Have 


accurately 


bill drafted 


youl 


rislatures the ideas for 
submitted in 
form of a bill The 
drafting of bills is a specialized skill 
It is that it be 


poo! ly 


must be 
technical 


extreme 


ley) 
Gotie well 


important 


Every time a writ 
the 


passage are 


ten bill must be amended in 
legislature its chances of 


substantially reduced 


is sO important that 


Draftsmanship 
even if 
group is operating on a limited budg 


youl 


rth hiring an experienced 


lo the job right 


*t, it IS W 
craftsman to cd 
Four—Get proper sponsorship for 


your mm 


submitted to the legis 
but 


legislator It 


private citizens must 
rduced by a 
helpful, of course, to have 
sponsored by a leader of 
Although 


assure the 


lominant this 
lead 


it carries weight 
who 


party 
ecessarily 
por 


legislators will as- 


sume tavors the measure 


However, by fa best 


le rislator who whole 


the sponsor 

npetent 
lly supports your measure and 
battle for it. If he gets 
the bill, he 
Despite the 
deter 
fighting 
lor a measure and willing to take on 


much to 


Villing to 
public re 
fight 


ognition ton 


will harder 


even 
SiZ¢ ol 


state le fis.atures, one 


mine lawmaker, vigorously 


all foes, can do achieve its 


Passa 


Five—|] 


CavVorl to 


irly in the 


} 
2 


commit 


to your measur¢ 


the outset before tensions 


mount, legislators 
proach. They 
constituents 


are easy to ap 
flattered to have 
discuss matters with 
them and enlist their support. More- 
over, likely to have 
an open mind and to consider the bill 
merits than they might later 
when party pressures 
may build up around your measure 
\ firm 
irom a 


are 


they are more 
on its 
in the session 


commitment obtained early 
generally will be 


vote is taken 


legislator 


honored when the 


Six—The best approach is direct 
personal contact with the legislators 
but letters and 
newspaper publicity can be effective. 


like a 


away 


telephone calls, 


A buttonholed legislator is 
fish on the hook. He may get 
but he is going to have to do some 
wriggling 


proac hed 


\ legislator should be ap 
by the citizens of the 
from which he 


Although les 


y 
y 


town 
or district 


elected 


has been 
will lis 
they 


islators 


ten politely to anyone, give 


eager attention to voters from their 


Own area 


talk to 
then 
to them by 
the 
The most telling letter cam- 
paign in the 


the 
you have 
mail 
news 


If your group cannot 


jegislators personally, 
to get 


your message 


or lt lephone o! through 
papers 
1959 session of the Con- 
legislature conducted 


necticul was 


garden clubs in 


4 


by the support of a 
controlling the erection of 
limited 
legisiato1 
the 
the massiveness of the 


mecasure 
high 
bliz 


billboards on access 


ways. Even received a 


zard of 


issu¢ It 
attack, the 


sheer weight of numbers that won. 


letters on was 


However, a few well-written and 


sincere letters can be just as effective 


a legislator 


Cat h d: 


Since receives a great deal 


of mail y, his attention span 
f, rele- 
should 


same torm 


is short. Letters should be bri 
also 
letter 


nization 


vant, and factu: They 
be original Dh 
sent by members of an org 
insult to the intel 
The 
few telegrams sent to legislators are 
but later in the 


worth the cost. 


is resented as an 
! 
] 


igence of the legislator first 


impressive session 


they are not 


Direct telephone calls to legislators 
remember 
telephone cam 
the 
association 


can also be’ persuasive. I 
with amusement a 


paign organized by members of 


a large cemetery in Op 
position to a bill which would have 
prohibited = c¢ from selling 
tombstones. The barrage started sud- 


and for 


meteries 


denly one afternoon, two 


days the phones of legislators didn't 
stop ringing. The calls were made 
by local voters, who were sincerely 
outraged at the bill. The Connecti- 
cut House of 
the measure 


Representatives buried 
without a tombstone 

Favorable newspaper publicity on 
your bill is always helpful. Legisla 
tors regularly read newspapers, first, 
to look for their 
find 
the legislature 
should never 
best 


names, and, second 


ly, to out what's going on in 

This type of publicity 
be left to chance. The 
approach is to seek out the 
capitol reporter covering your type 
of story educate him on the 
merits of your bill. Above all, if one 
of your group makes a public state 
ment, get it in writing 
it to the The mangled 


newspaper quote is a despairing ex 


and 


and hand 


report¢ rs 


perience, and almost never reparable 


Seven—Be fully prepared for the 


public hearing on your bill 

The importance of obtaining the 
approval of the legislative committee 
referred 
overemphasized Of the 
more than 3,000 bills filed in the 
1959 session of the Connecticut 
legislature, not a single measure was 
enacted into law without a favorable 
committee report. The public hear 
ing is youl! opportunity to state youl 


decision-mak 


to which your bill has been 


cannot be 


case to this important 
body 

The first 
presentation 


ing 
make your 


relevant to the 


rule is to 

stand 
leciding 
What is the publi 
Who will 
have 
they 


ards a committee applies in 
a bill. These are 
interest? Who will benefit 
be hurt? What 

similar and 
worked out? Which politically signi 
ficant groups favor 


the bill? How 


other States 


laws how have 


and whi h op 


pose much will it 


cost? 


Work 


on the committee deciding 


legislator 
your bill 


through a 


Eight 


and take his advice 
bill 


onsidered by a « 


Your is only one of hundreds 


being ymmiuttee 
All sorts of pressure may be swirling 
around it. 

A friendly 


whether an 


legislator can tell 


agreement has been 
reached in committee on your bill so 
that more 
not only be 
create 
tell 


committee so 


ettort on your art 


unnecessary but could 
tion. He 
when a bill is 


that 


hostile rea can also 


faltering in 


may 


you 


you step up 
I I 
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your | lic activity and 


solicit addi- 


tional po! He can advise as to 


the « 


raising needlessly controversial 


For example, the group 


auiscrim 


common 
taces will be 
for a vote on a major 


This occur’rs 


especiall 
strength the p 
branch of the | 

Then each 


power with 


equal 
bargaining 
ship, and some will try 
price for their votes o 
administration measures 


may take the form of ]| 


‘ahs 


iso WW. 


igainst 
issues. 
supporting 


ination bull 


to exact a 
n important 
This price 


marty support 


for the passage of a bill they favor 


or for the defeat of a 
pose 
The most tortuous th 


happen to a bill is f 
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Dili they op 


ing that 


T t to 


cerned whether 


com pic te its W 


amended. This is the 


flank attack used by the opp 
1, 


method of 


when it cannot front 
Otten 


unctuous _ solicitud h nd ndations of 


measure 


ment may be tl embowellins il accepted; 
type, which leave ly the meaning ut on a non-c 
less form of the bill. Or it may be pas with 
the pie-in-the-sky type which put ' his is the 

» ol 


ports to improv e bill beyond your bill to come up 


aestrovs 


ame nd- 


fondest hopes itt ly Siewert « 
its chances of 
ment may be 


} ] 
to delay a ill 


until more 
present 


The only 


assaults on 


given bil 

ession. The 
examine 

rs; numerous 


amendments 


ment, the consid 


comes more Casu 


ire 


calendar 


Obvious 


' 


sure 


VOUT 


it 


comes 





produce a unique publication, one that 


will interest you 


Names sre named 


light on corruption, even in the West's “culture city.” 


THE CALIFORNIAN ry 744 Duncan Street . 


$3 « year 





fa] 
CALIFORNIAN on the blunt, specific, factually documented 


taboos. While the experts predicted he would fold in a 
within three months he had enough money 
alone to convert to a full-fledged magazine, 


The December issue is yours FREE with « subscription 


Sen Francisco 


idea was 


A Unique Experiment in Liberal Journalism 


One year ago a San Francisco newspaperman launched a monthly 


THE tabloid called The California Liberal on $1,400. His 


to 


emphasis 


without 


The Californian 


any 
morth 
subscriptions 
Only 
the name has changed. The editorial content is still the most forthright in American journalism 
if you can stand bluntness and controversy, here are the articles in the December issue that 


THE BOOK CENSORS—A devastating expose of how « national Catholic organization is con 
ducting @ conspiracy with police and newspapers to bring sbout censorship in the U.S 


BIG CITY POLITICS—A study of San Francisco and Mayor George Christopher sheds much 


California 
$5 two years 











forces exist; there is often the 
normal conflict between the executive 
al d 


ment; 


new 


legislative branches of govern 


possibly there may be a politi 
and 
may 


have a personal antipathy to a pal 
| 


cal rivalry between the governor 


the legislature; or the governor 
measure The governors veto 
fate ol a 


exercises if 
} 


ticular 


can determine the bill, par 


ticularly if he after the 
legislature has adjourne 
1959 Con 
governor, 


him 


In the session of the 


necticut legislature, the 
ssures exerted on 


killed an 


sought to 


because of pre 
by the 
lent bill, 
hibit the 


ot in 


excel 


pro 


Stale police, 
which 
into evidence 


unconstitutionallys 


introduction 

obtained 
sion 

If a 

let the 

sentiments ol 


the wind, you can 
know ol 


youl 


veto 18 1n 

povernol strong 

lette 
and 


by a delegation to 


by newspaper publicity. A governor 
is usually sensitive to public pressure 
He will not take the sok responsi 
bility for killing a bill after it 
passed both houses if his veto will 


h iS 


a storm 

After 
the legislative snares and perils and 
into 


to do 


your bill has triumphed over 


miraculously has been enacted 


law, there is one more thing 


thanks to all 
who were responsible for its passage 
surprised to know how 


send letters of those 
You would be 
eased politicians are to receive let 
They get far 
than praise. A 
line letter of 
the president of the 
clubs to the 


ters ol thanks 


more 
use simple four 
appreciation sent by 
state garden 
chairman of the Con 
Democratic P the 
of the 
thought sufficiently 
1 


to be multi-copied and 


alter 
control bill, 
important 


necticut arty, 


passage billboard 
was 
forwarded to 
4 Such 
ls incalculable 
pro 


| the Democratic legislators 
I< 
i 


a simple bul 


good will for 
posal you undertake 


Many 


and 


gesture 


the next legislative 


been 
the 
who 


important laws have 


enacted 
persistence of private 
know to operate in the 
ture and, to their 
learned how to play politics. All their 
time than re- 
warded by the excitement of parti- 
cipating directly in the workings of 
democracy and by the satisfaction 
of knowing that the law they help to 
will be a living contribution 
to the people of their state 


will be because ot 
citizens 

how le gisla 
surprise, have 


and effort are more 


pass 
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the NEW NEGRO on screen 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. Dworkin on Negroes 


tes. The concluding installment will appear in the Fel 


’ 


run longer than s 


yping with his mas 


THE Eprrors 


E ARLY IN 1948, a few months before 
4 the Hollywood film companies 
began racing to bring out movies with 
Negro the 
trade paper Variety 
change of mind 


themes, entertainment 
took 
ind mechanics in the 
industry cautioning that ‘STARS 
AIn’T WHat TuHey Ustp to Be.” No 


longer was the presence ol 


note of a 


even a 


galaxy in the cast of a film sufficient 


to secure 1tS Success 


The entire in 
be sure, would never 


before the 


igain 
and 
postwal 


be nat it Was Wal 


} 


before the cataclysms of 


change, especially television, the sta 
tutory separation of studios and thea 
ter circults, 


masses 


ind the 
from cities to suburbs and ex 
movie 
dently were developing new habits in 
seeking entertainment, even as the old 


mec! 


diaspora of 


urbs. The new audiences evi 


inisms of supply were altering 
The 


business gambles on 


or running down Situation could 
encourage good 
the persistence of wartime good in 
Themes, as star 
were merchandised in 
the flurry of relative 


tentions much as 
personalities, 
seriousness over 
such problems as alcoholism The 
Lost Weekend, 1945), rehabilitation 
of veterans (The Best Years of Our 
Lives, 1946), mental disturbance (The 
Snake Pit, 1948), anti-Semitism 
Crossfire, 1947; Gentleman's Agree 
ment, 1948), and the Negro problem 

The tick of Stanley Kra 
mer’s timing with Home of the Brave 
1949 have been the punctual 
connection of the theme with 
ments of events, ideas, and attitudes 


loudest 


may 
move 


as daily realities and reflections on 
But that this 


possible had Lo dc 


screen 


ing within the 
dustry, 


scrambling 


offering 
chance for 
ent producer to make 
a controversial subject 
commercial 
Significantly, 
returned to the t 


success WIILI 
formers 
relations with 
1958), it 


ers who 


was WI 
were Stars 


pensation, and 


although no longe 
dios according to 
usages of the industr 


had 


aestl 


become industrially, 


1etically, possible for one ol 
Negro, Sidne 


omentums 


Stars 
Once 
were <¢ ) 4 INCI 

to be utilized 

again, the gold 

the me 


somehow stro to serve 


forces of popular imagination 
to be sure, Is not yet 


in The Defiant 


white 


Poitier 
movie 
The 


Negro 


“hero” 
drama, of a man an 
physically and symbolical 
chained together as they to esc: 
from a l 
bluntest 

genre of films which deliberate] 
phasizes violent clashes of the rac 
including Edge of the City (19 
and Something of Value 

Odds Aga 


prison gang, provides 


controntation of 


both with Poitier; 
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The W 


(1959 


morrou 1959) and 
Flesh, and the Devil 
with Harry Belafonte; an 
the Young Men (1960 


} 


tier is both star and her 


of moments ol 


the co-stars I Phe 
unequal What 


between 
Ones is still 
formulary “romar 
there is in the m is } 
Poitier’s 
with a swal 
Williams 
simply and completely 
“The Woman.” 


ne experience ot 
Tony ( 


temptress (Cara 


suUTUS 


Woman, of 


rroblem in 


the 
spite of and because of } 
ot the old Hollywood Pi 
Code prohibiting themes 
The elimination 
part of the 
the Code in 1957 


movie 


nation 


Stricture as 


il factor affecting t 


transformation of movie 
of Negroes Traditionally, su¢ 
ly 


ines are sal tragic, treqt 


Negro 
some of dubious ethnograp 


of such dilute 


races other than 


most ilw ivs l 
in any case as to make th 
yn at leas 


sexual attracti 


complicated by considerat 
thereby equivocating in 
nt cont 
whit 
Susan 
roines 
convention 


hat of white 


yous to t a I 
in blackface, although to di 
purposes of vicarious involven 
and allowing white heroes t 
love on screen without violatir 
thing more serious than codes 


ality. Here may be 
| 


rea 


one re 


col actresses have not 


stardom, beyond 
ing 
Dandridge, perhaps, 
but in no way 
office meaning of Poitier o1 
In the privacy of audience 
n2‘ion, to be sure, any 
could be the 
as any behavior, according to t 
the film maker 


and dancing per 

me closest 
the box 
Belafonte 


matches 


pig! 


given heroine 


with which 


1961 


January, 


reached into the secret centers of fan 
tasy. This could permit and 

often 
ventionally rr 


encourage associations 
mantic 
with ar 
folklo1 

the O 

| 


presses and otner Col 


screen 

out ol 

tures of wher 
iemal 


red 


figures of special imaginings 


mysterious attul t10on Ot invisit 
may help to clarify the otherwise 
Julie Li 
quadroon, to 
her skin 
courtroom scen 
Quarter Moon 


scure necessity tor 


ing a 


tions ol 


1959 
a white man 


Ne eTO blood n 


this partially rh il 


mayrying 

not be ne\ 
| fry ll 
fips 


; 


the new ra 
is the youns 
more knowl! 
face ol the 
The girl, as 
nations, has 


ored, under 


ittorney 


pre puacice ~ 
abysmal 


ity and race 


geno! 


valences of 
part nt 


screen 
play a W 
qualities 
seriousness but sweetened ev 
Pinky 1949) to the 
jerking Jmitatr f Life 
soapier remake 
Fannie H 
novel, which was shrews 
1946; 
I Passed F 
the line of 

and 
treatments Ol 
focus upon women An 
one of the cl 
from Pompe y's Hea 
perfect contrast, as | 
mer) is presented 


ma 


even 


movie ol 


to the trashy sensa 
White 


least vi 


1060 


most erotic 
“nassing” almost 

exce pu mn, 
The Vieu 


iracters in 





mal novelty in leaving the lovers alive 
at the end. It is the colored man who 
turns awa' idly but firmly, 
woman 
riter and probably som¢ 

takes his 
London 
point 1s 


from the 
aide, < 


what Bo 


white while the 


mian inyway, colored 


shopgir! it to and putative 
Some that 


this division represents the best that 


marriage made 


can be hoped for, in the present state 


of attitudes of both races towards 


intermarriage 


—_—---— 
—_—— 
——— 


stated more 
World Flesh, 
1959 ind even more 
d \ Negro 


and a 


even 


proble m 1S 
. the 


ill in The 

ve De 

seriously equivocat man 

Harry Be 

man nger Stevens 
, ' 


ifonte white wo- 
alone in a de 
serter rbial situation 


Her 


1 
making 


is a prove 
ven plural symbolism by 
irvivors of an ultimate 
radioactive holocaust, which has mys 
teriou initarily obliterated all 
The Ne 


manticized fig 


ing it 


movie m0 ipe Ty 


edu 
in the 


dect nt, 


versalilt 
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knowledges and skills of modern tech- 
nological civilization. With consider- 
able cinematic eloquence—especially 
in depicting the terrible vacancy of 
New York City, the metropolis of the 
world, the 
film goes to deliberate lengths to es- 
tablish the good sense, human neces- 
sity, and validity of a full 
relationship between the two young 
people. That they remain apart 

chiefly because of the man’s punctili 
seems an artificial con- 


empty of living things 


romantic 


ous patie nce 
vention tor 


With the 
survivor, a 


maintaining susp¢ nse 


introduction of a third 
(Mel Ferrer), 
however, the significance of the drama 
blurred, the 
symbolisms either dissipated in melo- 


white man 


is totally and several 
drama, or given other, dubious mean 
ings. It is a mark of irresponsibility, 
if not plain childishness, to stage such 
a situation only to turn it into a mere 
movie rigamarole of rivalry over a 
girl, complete with armed chases and 
gunplay in the gangster o1 
Western style 
the 


white 


streets, 
If race is no longer an 
issue, as warrants 
and the 


then neither 


pred ament 
himself 
other 


man insists, 


are several struc 


tures or customs of abundantly popu 
lated The girl's 


gli closing 
entorcement ol 


civilizations. 


truce without resolu 


tion becomes at best a meretricious 


the more pointless as it vio 
integrity of fantasy, wherein 


truth 


evasion 
lates the 
even 


anything is possible. 


formed his own produc 
ing after The World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil which he 
] 


cond 


Belafonte 
company 
strongly emned for its waste of 
His first film is a 
worthy example of the imagery 
limitations in imi 
melodrama. In 


opportunity note- 
new 

and of its 
tating conventional 
Odds Aga (1959), a 
Negro (Belafonte), and a psychopath- 
ic Southern racist (Robert Ryan), 
attempted bank robbery 
with a detective (Ed Beg 
ley). Red-neck Southern bigotry 
rarely been more caustically portrayed 


inst Tomorrow 


join in an 
cashiered 
has 
on screen. And the ending, in which 
the two bitter antagonists are burned 
to indistinguvishable cinders, has a 
simple, pointed irony. But making 
the Negro so clearly and sympatheti 
cally the 
crook is an integration of cliches of 


good-guy-turned-unwilling 


dubious virtue — although of some 
significance is the rise of Negroes to 
imagery on 


heroic screen 


Of the new Negro stars, Poitier has 
higher dramatic 


more demanding, 


stature, 
gen 


erally more significant roles. But it is 


achieved the 
appt iring in 
who has come closest 


selafonte to ac- 


ceplance aS a romant p igonist 

much for his 
Cau 
the 


background of his primary career as 


pi ybably at least as 


complexion and 


I 
casian cast of features, as for 


lighter more 


singer ot romantic and 


popular love ballads. Even 


tolk songs 
selafonte 
been granted the mini 


love-making that goes 
he 


has not yet 
mum ol overt 
with being an ordinary 
other Ne 
Dandridge) in Carmen Jon 
This film 


jaze 


movie hero 
Dorothy 

(1954). 
Hammerstein's 


Bizet’s 


except with gro 
from Oscar 
revision of opera, Is In 
of musicals such as Hearts in 
(1929 Cabin in. the } 
and Stormy Weather 
been the most 


the line 
Dixie 
1943), 
have 
les of the genre of 
all-Negro movies, providing 


that 
examp 


of segregated entertainmen 
low-darky and 
jects of the firs 
Most of these 


imagery following World 


films, u 


appalling patchworh [ e worst 
stereotyped caricatures more to 
the charact 
tormers ol great 


ion. 


ristic 
talent 


be disparaged for 
waste ol pel 
international 


Even King Vidor's celebrated Hal 
lelujah (1929), 
Southern Negroes on their own terms 
own locale, in large me: 


continued 


and 


to cepict 


~ 


purportn y 


in thei sure 


what film historian Lewis 


“the conventionalities of 


Jacobs calls 
t 


conception of the 
Ne- 


is pro- 


he white man’s 


spiritual-singing, crap-shooting 


gro.” 


tagonists ol 


But in showing Negroes 
drama, and as manifest- 
ordinary human emotions in 
dealing with film 
milestone on 


towards aignine 1 re 


ing 
one another, the 
may be regarded as a 
the road 
tation. A 
upon the most famous of all- 
The 
Mare 
affection 


presen 
similar judgment may 
placed 


Negro 
Green 


works of stage and screen 

Pastures 1936), from 
Connelly’s play, for the very 
—however patronizing at base—with 
which the stylized angels and 
of “De Lawd’s” 


In fact, precisely who is patronizing 


sinners 


world are de pi ted. 


whom becomes a clouded question, in 
work 


represe mnt all 


the case of a wherein Negroes 


are made to mankind, 


the hosts of heaven, and God Himself. 
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TF . an’s attitude 
Brazilians Jubilant SEAS Stitt 


an editor go o 
ear . Kennedy was 
Dea 


nited States 


Bro 
io de Janciro 
Brazil 


The Religious Factor 
Dear Sirs 


[here's 


been for the religious fac 


John F. Kenned\ 


Uphaus' Alternative 
Dear Sirs 


Dr. Willard Uphaus, who, on 
1Y6U reached his seventi 
just co eted a year 

n New 

ecause he 

gi who can 
lowship Center 
mr ryvl re rt 
d p> yt i sé 
and Dr. Uphaus and 
erving as i direct 
While st 
learned fre 
in God t 
teresting to note hat enr has set the s 


licism has little t } ‘ men of all faiths, more by his conduct 
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accuracy of | ‘ of the 
Albert instein 
Hiroshim: Our 


great 


ician who wrote 


alter world faces 


those possess 
decisions for 
the atom has 


our modes of 


toward unparal 


nee Moni 
oposal for 


nt, lal 


general and total disarmamen 


ve lled 
unadulter 
utterly non 
gimmi 
the 


urging pro 


ipons of mass de 


s “would destroy 


NATO, hamstring 


wr disaster for the 


\ nationally 


on television 


known news commentator 
Khrush 
the 


sep 


shortly after Premier 


chev proposed disarmament to 


| general 
il Assembly in 

How uld 

in disarma 


the Uni 


his own 
ld of course 
taking the 


suffer 
it our actual policy 


t to 


circled the 


they are 
Even our 
them 


said 


gn 7¢ 
nhower has 
unthinkable.” Gen 


rid The 
is how to employ 


central 
problem of our time 

human intelligence for the salvation of man 
kind Wars can be prevented as surely as 
*kked, and those of us who fai 
must share in the guiit for 


» detense igainst war save 


general and complete disarmament. The so 

called national defense plans of all the great 

{ mal suicide 

w of the 

" has changed thing save 

odes of thinking’? 
Hucn B 
Brigadier 


Chapel Hill, N. C 


Our 


HESTER 
General | 


Boycott New Hampshire 


ar Sirs 
Because naintains an 
Willard 
the 
people 


inachronis l ind ! D1 
Uphaus is imt ned it nm of 
moral sentiments o 1e erican 


ndividuals express our 
the 


ically by 


boycott 


the prod 
the grave 
Dr. Uphaus is rectified 


ickwal tal tii 

injustice t 
You 

liberties 

Fetters with 

haus 


can help this important civil 


struggle by sending postcards or 
support the Up 


and your 


the words, “I 


resolution,” your name 


40 


the boycott, to 
Dartmouth, 21 
New Hampshire 


source of information about 


Students for Uphaus at 


Rd., Hanover 
WILLIAM J. REEVES 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H 


Lyme 


Major Issues for Kennedy 


Dear Sirs 


At the top of the list of obligations in 
john I Kennedy 


ted by President-elect 


above any other l 


it 


e would ] 


President 


is unreservedly committed ’ roal, and 
those 


the 


I would agree. But is he in 


measures which are nec 
preservation of a free soci 


to be 


wrong 


ce wri 


j 


unity nite 


its democratic allies and the solution 
failure in 
Western 


will re 


population explosion. Our 
field 


civilization 


doom of 


nothing we can do 


either spells the 
and 
done 


pair the damage once the damage is 


seemed unaware of 
Kennedy will be 
his bid for 


much of 


Candidate Kennedy 
facts, but 
required to deal with them. In 
Senator Kennedy 
of United States 
and 
include Europe he 
NATO” are conspicu 


Separated from our 


these President 


election made 
the imp 
Africans Indonesians 
specifically did 
England” and 


support for 
but he 


rtance 
others 
not 
words 
ously absent lemocrat 
will be the words of 


brutish, 


ic allies, our future 
Hobbes, 
and short.” 


“solitary, poor, nasty, 


The second problem seems also to have 


been pl tely overlooked in the cam 
paign: the world ypulation is incre 

at a frightening South 
example, has mar le ) 
ficulty finding 
short 


will 


America, 

have dif 
but in a 
there 


, 


enough 1 
eighteen he ypulation 


have doubled. In gged the Unite 


States for help with this problem. President 


Eisenhower declined. But we cannot avoid 


a choice. Starvation and war 


will 


pestilence 


take care of the population explosion 
under control in 
Candidate 
tell us which choice he would 


that 


unless it is brought some 


more sensible manner Kennedy 


did not 
It seems to me the urgent 


those who new Presider 


that 


supported the 


what they can to see these 


neglected in the n are 


from their hiding 
priority 


issues campal 


place and given top 
JUSTIN BLACKWELDER 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Protest Vote 


Dear Sirs 


Our Republican press in zon and 
throughout the nati has 
trying to Richard M Nixon's 


popularity by the large popular vote he re 


perhaps been 


measure 


ceived 


However, the has refrained from 


press 


mentioning the obvious fact that part of 
is Was a protest vote from two groups of 
Roman Catholics 
angered at John F. Kennedy's 
favor of our 


separation of 


Democrats who were 
forthright 
Constitutional 
and 
feared 
with his 
The 
latter group may number mollions of voters 


would voted Demo 


declaration 
requirem church 


state, and otestant Demccrats who 
Kennedy's 


sworn duty to uphold 


religion would interfere 


the Constitution 
have 


who normally 


f the great needs of this 


g country is 
fair 


and honest nonpartisan 
JEAN WUNDERLICH 


Phoenix, Ariz 


press 


Abolish Death Penalty 


Dear Sirs 
Many 


that 


The 


has 


readers of Progre ive are 
before 
’ 


public of 


there been such 
toward 

Unit 
states still retain 
ll be 


their 


aware never 


a surge of nion directed 
abolishing capital punishment in the 
ed States. In many of the 

the death intro 


legisla 


penalty bills w 
duced in the next sessions of 


tures to abolish capital punishment 


Most 


important 


students who have ade a study of 


this issue 4 uughly con 


punishment is 


vinced that capital wrong 


from every angle. Statistics prove that it is 
errent to crime 
records that innocent 


many men 


ted and cute In such 


has 
States 
that they 


immoral 


ice and vote 
opposed the inh 
tice of 


iit voice 


iman 
capital punishment we 
I 


ishmen stamp suc 


WILLIAM 


Cisco, Tex 


Stevenson Needed 


Dear 
In spite 


Sirs 


in favor of the 
John F. Kennedy 
for liberalism and _  progressiv 


every 


is apparently 


reason to believe tl 
safe 


[here is 
future are 


hands of this young and intel 


controls of America’s 


dent pro! 


determine 
Stevenson 


tical 


who is pre 
to point out 
for America 
facing the Adminis 


task 
1 


wouk be grossly i not to 


good use of this man who has always 
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know of any other such firm in the United 


States, I would be interested in hearing abo 
it 


Ww 


Apartheid vs. Discrimination 


Dear Sirs 
A letter from Maj 
in the Sept 


from criti 
ul 
fy is pre rv 


i } ( 
for all friends of her people 


land; it means 


minority 
having no ns asse ne ' , ; : 
mate demands by any legal means whasso- No Communism in Russia 
ever except 
turn become 
tnrec years 
pounds; the 
punishable 


lashes, ar 


Rosert B.S 
Arvada, Ce 


Open Housing 


ecaknesses 
ency not 


when it 


Drawing by CEM; @) 19 e New Yorker Magazine, Ine 


ill accept home listings only on an 


open occupancy basis. If any of your readers afraid of it, Barker. It’s a little strong, and it could be misinterpreted.” 
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like workers everywhere, sell their 
return for wages in order to live. 
magazine would appear to be a 
truth, fair play, and justice, 
with the rest of the 


workers, 

labor in 
Your 

champion of 


yet you are at one 


t mistantly referring to 


attempt 


capitalist press in ¢ 


Russia as mmunist without ever 


ing to sno yur readers what 


Communism 
to gain by per 


IAN SINCLAIR 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


A Man to Watch 


Dear Sirs 

It is for articles such as 
Billion Dollar 
ber issue, that we 
year after year 
Senator Stephen M 
will 
clear 


“Civil Defense: 
Boondoggle,” in the Decem- 
keep taking The Pro 
with affection 

Young will now be a 
this writing shows 


pressive 


watch, for 
thinking and courageous 


man we 
him to be 
marks of an educated, moral man 
CARLTON AND ERNESTINE BREHMER 
Sheboygan, Wis 


Accurate Material 


Dear 
Melvin 


Sirs: 

Martin's “Did the Press Kill Caryl 
Chessman in the December Progressive 
up the need for accurate news report- 
! Both 
Churches 
collection 


points 
reference material 
may be found in “What Do the 
Say on Capital Punishment?”, a 
official 
available for thirty cents postpaid from the 
Friends Committee on Social 

144 South Quaker Lane, West Hart- 
7, Conn 


ing an reliable 


of many denominational statements, 
Connecticut 
Order 
ford 
MANICE 
Conn 


Epwarp A 
New Haven, 


Junior Admirer 


Dear Sirs 
a junior in high school. I am inter- 
in politics, and I find that your publi 


I am 
ested 
cation is stimulating to thinking, much more 
finds on the 


Southern 


so than any magazine 


inds of a small, conservative 


one 
necwssti 
read something be 


erally sprinkled through- 


town. It is pleasing to 


yond the cliches li 


out most publications 


I 
If | were to have to stop reading all mag 
would be The 


azyvines exc 


Prog sive 


pt one lat one 


Won 


Dear 

May ! ‘ what nderful help and 
inspiration ' bhication is to me 
friend 


and 
I am chairman of 
Action 
1 countless occasions 
have 
and resource material, as 


to my ead 
our local Ame ans for Democratic 


chapter. Ther av 


when arti from your magazine 


served as re ence 
well as u asia of discussion 


Mrs. Auice Lev 
Youngstown, Ohio 


The Examined Life 


[He Waste MAKEers, by Vance 
Packard. David McKay Co. 340 pp. 
$4.50. 


Society, by 
188 pp 


THE SeEtLF-Conscious 


Eric Larrabee. 
$3.50 


Doubleday 


Reviewed by 
Seymour Martin Lipset 


E pews AND FOUR decades ago the 
popular social and economic an- 
alyses concerned the problems of an 
“age of plenty” (Josiah Stampp), an 
“economy of (Stuart 
Chase), and “the tragedy of waste” 
(R. H. Tawney and Stuart 
Among the topics discussed 
whether it was possible to determine 
at which point a society passed from 
the age of scarcity to that of “plenty,” 
and what the and economic 
consequences of such a change were. 
In discussing the nature of American 
society before 1929, many, including 
some of the then Ameri- 
can Communists, debated 
whether or not abundance had creat- 
ed a qualitatively new social system, 
different in key from all 
preceding ones given the as- 
sumption that had _ been 
abolished, one of the major prob 
lems for 


abundance” 


Chase) 
were 


social 


leading 


seriously 


aspect ts 
And 


scarcity 


discussion was how such an 
economy would maintain itself; to 
what extent were built-in 
planned obsolescence, and extensive 
advertising campaigns 
new desires, necessary to main 
tain the equilibrium of the market? 


waste, 


designed to 
create 


Intellectual fashions, like changes 
in dress design, follow a recurrent 
pattern; not surprisingly, a period 
of prolonged prosperity and full em- 


ployment brings discussions similar 
to those of the 1920's. David Potter 
has described Americans as a “people 
of plenty,” while John Galbraith has 
portrayed the economic 
problems of an “affluent society.” 
Vance Packard has reached a mass 
audience with three books which an 
alyze the wastes inherent in the efforts 
to succeed in the economic and status 
system ol a The 
best known analyses of America pub- 
lished since 1950 take the problem of 
scarcity and otf poverty as settled, es- 
sentially 
for the economy of abundance is its 


and so i al 


prospt¢ rous society 


What remains problematic 


culture, how it spends its abundance. 
Where the critics of the 
concerned 


Thirties were 
with ending poverty and 
unemployment and with opportuni- 
ties for social mobility, the critics of 
the Fifties and Sixties are interested 
in shifting the resources of America 
from tail fins and cosmetics to good 
schools, symphony orchestras, hand- 
some architecture, and the like. The 
latter see America as a rich, wasteful 
land which has let wealth corrupt it. 

Many contemporary 
that Americans cor- 
rupted by wealth, status-seeking, and 
the demands of a competitive econ 
omy that they have incap 
able ef resisting the dominant trends 


writers argue 


h ive be en $0 


be come 


creating a conformist mass society. 
This conclusion seems to be contra- 
dicted by the very popularity of the 
critics their works 
seem to love to hear 

status-seeking 


they are. Eric 


and Americans 


how corrupt, 
wasteful, and 
formuist 
gests nation we are 
masochistic, that we love to be criti- 


cized, and he quotes George Bernard 


con 


Larrabee sug 


that as a 
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Shaw that “: that is necessary urging a return 


gain the approval of Ameri verities of an 
hold m uj e ridicul Century rural, sm 
tier America. But 
explains in 
‘ty, an an 
Americans as 


conscious and 


[ol people 


a scarcity 


town Ameri 


tnose ot ca 


(Herbert H 


bee, 

d nce rol 

it has consideral 
individual existé 


it has 


many 
times 
me 
The 
work 
Packar 


Pack urd 


sermon, he 
nore mor 
cTass world 


f lh, } 
if Vhnicn 


Larrabee 
us that w 
ince th 


life than 
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FAMOUS MEN, 


ky ins 
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ge segments of them, 
it sin \ es 
amiaras and o1 ibe | ls; the Southern 

J ive them a 
sense of 


hen the 


to st ce } . . 9 
I m ! J et wanted 


lggie 
igainst tne | 
red 


% 


tibans real 
WwW 
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iom . ] i d socia lil ‘\ 


that the ¢ 
free 


Mi 


don't 


Us implies 


ly know wil 
democracy ind they I local] riff threatened a un‘on meet- 
( ing, my host yh the gov 


This is not the cz 
as Mills thinks, to es 
a one-man dictatorship and 


what 1S, 


} 
t 
I 


essary, ernor al 


troopers to protect it 


me state 
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Mi 


sent tor 
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own lives, pec 
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Martin Bronfenbrenner 


makings 
pot-boile1 
rrespondent It 


ar of work, but 


main newsworthy for 


by 


The result reduces to 
Kishi, a campaign bi 
proposition 

twistings and 

t opportunism 


here are only the 
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of the people than the democratically- 
chosen Parliament and Cabinet. On 
the specific issue of the Security Pact, 
Japan is not only neutralist but “neu- 
in everything ex- 


signatures on as 


tralist against us 

cept the print and 
sorted scraps of paper, and is likely 
so until the 
Chinese commit more blunders com 


to remain Russians and 
parable in frequency and magnitude 
to those of Congress and the Penta 

Kishi himself, whether pragma 
diplomat or 


gon 
tist ol opportunist, 


“fixer,” has never shown sufficient 


acumen to change that bit 
of status Whether he 
falls makes little difference, and prob 
ably did 


powel ol 


quo. rises oO! 


neve! 


Conquest of Beauty 
by Alfred Werner 


fe MAY very well disagree with 
some of the political activities of 
Andre 


of cultural 
l that he is a 


Malraux, De Gaulle’s muiniste1 
but it is hard to 
deny man ot enormous 
erudition and a keen sensitivity for 
the arts. In The Met 
the Gods (Doubleday. $20), which is a 


sequel to The Vou es of Sile nce, Mal 


iffairs 


mort hosts of 
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raux states his aim: “To discover the 
significance of the fact that through 
out the ages man has always sought 
an answer to the problem set him by 
the spark of eternity 
being 


latent in his 
a problem which has assumed 
a new complexity in our modern cul 
ture, first of all cultures to realize and 


man’s sig 


1] 
il 


recognize its ignorance of 
nificance.” In this superbly i 
trated Malraux 
from Sumerian archaeology to the Fif 


Sotticelli 


1S- 
volume, surveys art 


teenth Century painter, 


Equally learned, but less flamboy- 
ant in his language, is the British 
Kenneth Clark, whose Looking at Pic- 
(Holt, Winston. 
$10) endeavors to examine the signifi 


tures Rinehart and 
cance of paintings by sixteen masters, 
Seu- 
service 1S rendered by 
compatriot Eric Newton, 
The Arts of Man (New York 
Graphic Society. $5.95), devotes brief 


from Roger van der Weyden to 
rat. A simila 
( lark’s 
who, in 
essays to 174 examples, from a cave 
Altamira to works by such 
Moore, Ma 
Rattner, and 


painting at 
contemporaries as Henry 


Marini, Abraham 
Pierre Soulages 


rino 


\ much larger number of works of 


} 


art (but exclusively painting) are in 
terpreted in The National Gallery, 
London (Harry N. Abrams. $7.50) 
The text was provided by the mu 
Philip Hendy. A 
ssive volume is Treasures 
(Abrams. $17.50), 
Huyghe, which repro 
duces most of the classic works of art 
This vast col 


seum’'s director, 
more impre 


of the Le 
text by 


with 
Rene 
dear to Western man 
inspiration for 
numerous schools of artists. Curator 
in-chief Huygh« 
“The Louvre stands at the cente1 ym 


lection has provided 


sums it up aptly 
which paths radiate toward as yet un 


known territories, to be explored by 
future 


generations. 


fascinating 
oppressive when pre 
lucidly by such an expert as 
chewiltz (Egyptian irt 


Egyptian art can be 
rather than 
sented 
Boris cle R 
Viking 
architecture 
it, but 
wood-carvings, 


, who discusses not only 
and the related to 
pottery, faience, 

works of the gold- 
smith, and other samples of what are 
incorrectly labeled “minor § arts.” 
Greek Art by Raymond V. Schoder 
(New York (¢ raphic Society. $12.50) 
is also an ind a 
lovely specimen of book producti yn), 

Sculpture by R. Lul 
Hirmer (Abrams. $15) 


arts 


also glass, 


all-inclusive study 


whereas Greel 


and M 


lies 


surveys, as the title indicates, three 
works (from a 
strictly stylized archaic bronze 

to the celebrated Laocoon 
found in Rome in 1506 
known, Italy’s 
rreatly 


dimensional only 
horse 
group 
As is com 
monly Renaissance 


uses wer¢ indebted to an 


this influence can 
be seen clearly in The Mural P 
»f Tuscany, by Eve Borsook 


don which tra 


cient Greece, and 
lunters 
(Phai 
ces the devel 
opment of the from Cimabue 
to Andrea del Sarto. Apart from be 
ing superb craftsmen, these muralists 
} 1} 


good tellers who rejol ed 


$12.50), 


fresco 


were stor’ 


in “the sheer beauty of and 
man-made 
In Roco to Cubism in Art and 
Lite House. $7), Wy 
lie Sypher undertakes an important 
task which, ui 
rarely feel 
both poetry mk ainting ace the 
ol vic and 
centuries; he 


] related 


nature 
things.” 


Random 


ir 


fortunate scholars 


ible to perform: he uses 


evolution techniques 


ire ¢ ysely 


r and ssive of the 
er 


ana aesires 
1, 


exp! 


same human 


intentions 

understanding of the 
arts 158 vastly enhanced 
with the time lieu fre 
a certain l 4 Oo! 


hus, the 


Similarly, our 
by familiarity 
ym which 
building 
emerged, T small, profusely 
Pa 5 Fin de 
Paris in 
Lanoux 
useful, for 


illustrated volumes 
Siecle, by Jean Roman, and 
the Twenties, by Armand 
(Arts Inc. $6.50 each) are 
successfully the habits, 
h prevailed 


while the 


they rec ipture 
foibles, l 
} 


and whi 
in the French 


moods 
mas 


ke pt busy 


capital 
Manet to Lege! 
studios 


ters, [trom 
in their 


A substantial part of ud 


-volume work, Painting wu 
Century, by Werner Haft 
mann veger. $42.50) inevitably is 


cle voted to the 


ie monu 
mental tw 


esate 
ifile 2Utn 


pioneers in France who 
deliberately violated every o1 of the 


Renaissan li He 


that nod | ig IS 


tenets olf 
maintains 
the most striking p 1 the 
cul 


vields 


universal 
tural e por 
its place to anotl 


In School of Pa by Raymond 
Nacenta (New York Gr phi Society 


eat deal 


proces 
proc 


h with 


iiso learn a g 
] 


$75), we can 


about 


t 
“the decline of an old « 


ncep 
of reality and the emergence of 
Haftmann 


iborate ind ele 


tion 
one.” to 
»f Parts is 
“museum 
the 


quote 


P 
in el 


a new 
Sci } 
without walls” pic 


Paris 


gant 


turing artistic climate of 
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historical intro years ago when beautifully shaped three men were born. English Ca 


scene from t stone implements and ceremonial ob thedrals Hastings Hous $3.95 
Fdward VI d jects were fashioned by hunters and with y C.L.S. Linnell and pho 
fishermen. Th Wi tle yncert tograp ' F. Kersting, and Ro 

for aesthetic beauty yr th ma que Eurof Macmillan. $9), 

liest white settlers i uilding with text by R. H. C. Davis and pho 


churches and hom n making ograph Helmut Domke, are stun 


g 
their furniture nd iold uten ng picture books The first book 
sils. In the late S« entl entury leals with noble British churches ol 
however, the settl ran to beau li nt periods, from Chichester in 
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AEN ins 


* are you willing to listen? 


Five thousand persons demon- 
strated against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
in San Francisco in May of this 
year. Their concern was viola- 
tion of constitutional rights. 
Their dissenting voices spoke 
in your interest—they should 
be heard. Listen and under- 
stand why they are being joined 
by others across the nation. 


The demonstrations of that 
week were recorded along with 
excerpts of testimony and have 
been reproduced on a 12-inch 
Ip recording by SLATE*, a 
university political party con- 
cerned with the protection of 
civil liberties and civil rights. 
Copies of this recording are 
available to you now. Are you 
willing to listen? 


The Sounds 
of Protest 
12” Ip recording $2 


3 for $5, prices in- 
clude postage. ‘hia ‘ie, aie! 


send check or money order (no COD’s) to: 
SLATE (Dept. TF 

PO Box 893 

Berkeley, California 

Please send me The Sounds of Protest. 
Name 

Address 


City, Zone, § 


Please send 
above address 


record(s) fo me at the 


~] Please send a record each to the names below 
Name —— 
Address 

City, Zone, State 

Name 

Address 

City, Zone, State a 
Enclosed is my check/money order for $_.__ 


*An officially recognized student political party 
at the University of California 


other countries. Unlike these two 
books, Paris, by John Russell (Viking 
Press. $5) has a long, yet highly read 
text. The forty-three 

of churches, palaces, and old streets 
are by the celebrated photogra 
Brassai. 

The king of modern draftsmen was 
Henri Daumier. In Daumier: Draw 
(Yoseloff. $10), K. E. Maison 
gathers 150 sketches in charcoal, pen, 
ink, and other media by the French 
Nineteenth Century satirist 
sureness of touch was admirable, and 
whose work in such demand 
that “there seem to be more outright 
forgeries of than of 


able, pictures 


phe I 


ings 


whose 
is now 
Daumier’s any 
other artist’s drawings.” 

A worthy successor to Daumier was 
the German artist, George Grosz, who 
died last year. In George Grosz (Arts, 
Inc. $12.50), Herbert Bittner 
lected more than a hundred samples 
of Grosz’ often devastatingly 
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ee “oarriage 


An entirely new kind of eurde 


for married lovers... 


V TNOO MANY husband lw wh 
marriages otherwi happy feel 
that their sex li g r lacks the 

pleasure it should hay ( marriage 

s troubled by subtly vy ving dissati exuo!l > cte rt ourtship in Morriage 

tions with the sexual 

ful new book for you 

Pleasure in Marriage. Th 

by doctors, it tells you h 
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SEND NO MONEY. 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 
Ma Dr. Harold T. Hyman 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC., DEPT 848. 8 WEST 40TH ST. N.Y. 18.N.Y 
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Dr. Charles Aring 


Beniamin F. Mille 


Dr. Martin Grotiahn 














